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GEORGE MOORE AND HIS STORY 


BY JOHN EGLINTON 


N interest in a work of art ought to include an interest in the 
mind and personality which produced it, for the work of 

art can no more be independent of the parent mind than can the 
child of its physical parentage. I have always found, for example, 
that people who say: “Why trouble about whether Bacon or 
Shakespeare wrote the plays so long as we have them?” are people 
whose real interest is not in the arts, and I have much more sym- 
pathy with that Shakespearean scholar who replied to some observa- 
tion of this kind, ““Well, if I thought that it was Bacon who wrote 
the plays I would go and blow my brains out!” In no literature 
is the work of art so well understood as the expression of personality 
as in French literature, which is rich beyond all others in psycho- 
logical criticism, so that each work of art in literature is itself the 
nucleus of a considerable literature addressed to the task of in- 
terpreting it in the light of all that can be gleaned of the life and 
character of the author. I recollect an interesting discussion on 
this subject with the late Kuno Meyer, a man of immense if unim- 
passioned culture, who contended that for the full appreciation of 
a Greek play, for instance, we do not require to know anything 
about the author. But, resisting the temptation to rake up any 
tittle-tattle talked in Athens about the private habits of Sophocles 
and Euripides—which shows that the Athenians were not entirely 
without an interest in the personalities of their playwrights—we 
might take this fact as an illustration of the essential difference 
between ancient and modern literature. The themes of the Greek 
poets were not drawn out of their personalities as they are with 
our modern poets: Sophocles did not find an Oedipus in himself, 
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in the sense that Shakespeare found a Hamlet or Goethe a Faust in 
himself. The Greek poet gave a new presentation of a well- 
known theme to an audience which still lived within the influence 
of mythological imagination; the modern poet produces his work 
in a world in which psychological interest has taken the place with 
most of his readers of any definite system of belief. 

There are many ways of being interested in literature, but I will 
confess to the belief that the vitality of a work of literary art is 
in proportion to the interest which it excites in the author. Look 
up and down the paths of literature and say whether this be not 
true. A vital personality will keep alive works like Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise or Johnson’s Lives of the Poets after all the 
iridescence of actuality has died out of them. In our own time, 
few of our authors will present to the Austin Dobsons and Edmund 
Gosses of the future a subject more complete in itself than the 
character and writings of Mr George Moore, and this although 
he has by no means contented himself with doing one thing well 
but has sought adventures in many forms, in the realistic novel, in 
the historical romance, in the theatre, in the criticism of art and 
literature, in the imaginary conversation, and in the mixed personal 
narrative for which there is no better name than the rather clumsy 
German Dichtung und Wahrheit. Some of the earlier members 
of his numerous spiritual progeny, Mr Moore himself now regards 
a little ruefully, and speaks of them as belonging to the days 
when he had not yet “learned to write,” and in the new uniform 
edition of his works he has had the idea of recalling them in order 
to instruct them in the manners of his mature style. I do not think 
that the word style is one that Mr Moore is fond of using; he 
prefers to speak quite simply of “gaining some of the distinction 
and grace that the English language is capable of,” and it was 
comparatively late in life that he became satisfied with his power 
of doing this. His humility about the details of style has made 
him all his life a learner from all his friends, but of personality, 
which is the substance of style, he was never in doubt, and the 
famous saying, The style is the man, may be used of Moore at his 
best in a special sense. The style of R. L. Stevenson, by contrast, 
is a sort of spiritual garment in which a brave and adventurous 
soul delighted to array himself somewhat as a buccaneer when 
ashore delights in wearing fine clothes, and Stevenson wore his 
style with an incomparable air of grace and gentility. Yet his 
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example has served as a kind of warning, and almost every writer 
now feels that to affect a style in excess of one’s personality is an 
offence in which one must not be found out. Our affectation now— 
and it is perhaps capable of being carried to excess as much as 
Stevenson’s—is to be ourselves when we write, and most of us 
would feel mortally affronted if we were told that we were not 
so good as our styles—which certainly cannot be said of George 
Moore, whose style and personality are one. Are we to say then 
that his personality is an achievement as well as his style? Doubt- 
less his personality was always there, just as his style was always 
there, but for him particularly it was necessary to have lived much 
and long before he could achieve that art of reminiscence in which 
he is wholly himself and in which he truly excels. “Twenty years 
ago,” he writes in a passage of Hail and Farewell’ in which he has 
occasion to describe a furniture removal, “my style of Médan thread 
was strong enough to capture packers and their burdens; but the 
net which I cast now is woven of fine silk for the capture of dreams, 
memories, hopes, aspirations, sorrows, with here and there a secret 
shame.” 

To learn to write is one thing, to have something to say is 
another. Perhaps it is due to Moore’s early association with 
painters that he always speaks of literature as if it were merely a 
craft, such as that in which Titian and Hokusai professed themselves 
to be still learners at the age of ninety; and I own that on more 
than one occasion I have looked askance at him when, for example, 
he has praised Paradise Lost for being “well written,” or Romeo 
and Juliet for its “construction.” The notion of having a mes- 
sage or a burden to deliver was at all times one to tickle the 
diabolist in Mr Moore, but I could not imagine that there was 
ever any period in his life in which he had not something to say— 
not even that early period in which, as he tells us, “It was impos- 
sible for him to grasp the different parts of speech or the use of 
the full-stop, to say nothing of the erudite colon.” The difficulty 
which he experienced in mastering the mere technique of writing 
(perhaps to this day he has never wholly mastered it) was com- 
bined from the first, however, with an assurance which enabled 
him to believe that if only he could master grammar he could 
attempt anything: poetry, musical criticism, the drama, the novel. 


? Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. Two volumes. 8vo. 933 pages. 
D. Appleton and Company. $7.50. 
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He must have read a great deal of nearly everything, and he even 
mentions that for a while he carried the Critique of Pure Reason 
in his pocket and was called Mr Kant by his lady-friend. Edward 
Martyn, his life-long “boon-companion,” used to liken this youth- 
ful Moore to a sponge, but it was a sponge with a secret core 
which retained the essence of all that could be squeezed out of it; 
and this was proven when, in the early ’eighties of the last century, 
he returned from Paris, having absorbed modern French culture 
as few English authors have absorbed it—a somewhat overpower- 
ing young man, who must have astonished his early friends. 

I suppose there is no other case quite like his among English 
authors—that of a man who barely attains artistic consciousness 
in his own country, is then transplanted into a foreign culture in 
which he comes into complete possession of himself, and then re- 
turns to practice literature in the culture of his birth. This is the 
first fact to be stated about Mr Moore, that his mind took its 
permanent shape in the French language; his standards are French 
standards, the liberators and instructors of his spirit were those 
who held sway in Paris during the ’seventies and ’eighties. There 
is no English poet or novelist of whom we can imagine Moore 
writing with the understanding and sympathy he has shown in 
writing of Balzac, Zola, or Verlaine; with a French subject he is 
serious and circumspect, but in most English authors everything 
seems to him, just as to a Frenchman, a little odd and often a little 
ludicrous. This is the explanation of a great deal in Mr Moore, 
on the one hand of his occasional clumsiness and tentative use of 
language; on the other, of his freshness and power to hold atten- 
tion. In the early essays collected in the volume Impressions and 
Opinions he is already wholly himself; conscious of prowess, he 
assumes the championship of causes in disfavour, and there is even 
something of the preacher in such an essay as Mummer Worship. 
As we read these early writings—I am not at present speaking of 
the novels—logical, caustic, self-assured, bringing down the word 
on the idea with the clearness of a blacksmith’s hammer, we cannot 
help asking ourselves what Mr Moore means by saying that he 
had not in those days learned to write; and then we remember 
pages that he was to write later on, and think we know what 
he means. 

“Zola was the beginning of me!” I heard Moore say when Zola’s 
death was announced; the contemplation of that prodigious toiler 
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at work had awakened in Moore the literary artist. No “story of 
Moore” can leave out of account his early novels and their influ- 
ence on English fiction. His return to England was in the nature 
of a campaign, and the ambition to win “freedom” for English 
fiction had been confided to Zola. In the social circles he had left, 
as contrasted with those in England, there was the most complete 
intimacy and understanding between art and literature. The novel 
was fully recognized as a serious art-form, whereas in England 
it was hardly regarded seriously: it was called “light literature,” 
even though very serious English writers often used it to convey 
a religious or a moral lesson. And it was the conviction that “the 
evocation of a human soul out of the artist’s instinctive knowledge 
of how life is made,” the telling of one life-story without the intro- 
duction of religion or morals or romance, had hardly been at- 
tempted in English fiction that emboldened this young man to the 
composition of his first novels, A Modern Lover and A Mummer’s 
Wife. Since then, English fiction has grown rich enough in novels 
of every kind, but I believe it is those writers who have carried 
it to its most interesting developments who most highly value 
Moore’s initiative and originality. No doubt there is much more 
to be said for the English novel—which after all has taken a great 
historic part in European literature—than Moore will allow, and 
when he says, for example, that Marius the Epicurean was “the 
great atonement for all the bad novels which have been written in 
the English language,” we have to ask ourselves whether this pupil 
of Balzac and Zola ever really entertained even for a moment a 
sympathetic understanding of the English novel. To him it is still 
negligible, almost non-existent; and his indifference to its vitality 
and good spirits, its incomparable sense of romance, its thought- 
fulness, its gift of humour, its affiliation to the drama and poetry 
rather than to the arts of painting and drawing, not to speak of 
its natural comprehension of the psychology of a race which still 
remembered Puritanism, only showed how completely his early 
baptism in French culture had estranged him from all ideals that 
were purely English. The reticences imposed by English prudery 
might have been supposed to be at least as prejudicial, from the 
Parisian point of view, to the art of poetry, yet England has con- 
trived to express itself intimately and tearfully in its poetry. When 
all is said, however, A Mummer’s Wife and Esther Waters were 
events in English fiction, in a sense, for example, in which we 
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cannot use the word of the contemporary novels of Gissing, partly 
no doubt because of the far more vital and fertile personality of 
our author. 

For the purpose then of the present little study, in which Moore's 
personality is sought for in his successive works, it is enough to say 
that his style is not in these early novels; the whole of Moore is 
not in them, as it is from the very beginning in all those works in 
which he speaks with personal conviction: in Modern Painting, for 
instance, a book full of himself and therefore delightful to read, 
even for those who, like the present writer, are not specially quali- 
fied to perceive, what I believe is true, that it is a book of sound 
criticism. But even for Moore’s personality there was no apparent 
promise of development at this period of his life, a period which 
is to me an obscure one, nor can I guess in what direction he was 
casting about in his mind to advance his general literary campaign. 
I only know that even his best admirers found Evelyn Innes a little 
uninteresting: it was certainly not the English notion of a story. 
But at length something unexpected happened, as is the way of 
Destiny with her children. It was the time of the Boer War, and 
Moore, with I know not what motives, conscious and subconscious, 
mingling in his mind with the abhorrence of that war felt perhaps 
by the better sort of English people, conceived a violent detestation 
of England and its public life. There came the voice on the 
Chelsea Road, and he remembered that he too had a country. 
Modern psychology has a more subtle understanding of ‘‘voices” 
than was possible in those ages which accepted St Paul’s call 
literally as a voice out of the skies, and it is perhaps permissible 
to rationalize Moore’s account of the voice which came to him. 
Certainly it was a voice which chimed in marvellously well with 
his very natural instinct as an Irishman, on hearing of the new 
Irish Literary Theatre and of the revival of the Irish language, 
to have a finger in that pie. What would have happened to Moore 
but for this Irish episode in his later life? Would he have finally 
found himself and his style? Or was there a succession of works 
like Evelyn Innes and Sister Teresa in store for him, works no doubt 
with a beauty and thoroughness of their own, succeeding one an- 
other at intervals of every two or three years on the rather uniform 
plateau of middle age which now extended itself in front of him? 
Later on he was to return to that plateau, and to rear upon it the 
elegant yet massive fabrics of The Brook Kerith and Héloise and 
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Abélard; but it was that daemonic man W. B. Yeats who delivered 
him from the fate of toiling perhaps painfully across it, when he 
prompted Moore to return to Ireland. And it was there that he 
found his style: he found it in Ireland, where dwelt his best muse, 
the muse of Recollection. Moore is “forthcoming” enough in con- 
yersation but he does not really part with his secrets, and when 
he says that it was while engaged in composing The Lake that he 
“learned to write,”’ he must be conscious of some new precipitation 
of motive and faculty which befell him at that time, which we are 
left to guess at. Certainly in The Lake and in The Untilled Field 
there is a new beauty and assurance, and we are reminded of a 
confession which he makes in Avowals, where he says that “the 
best work is done in conjunction with, rather than in opposition to, 
public opinion. In England I am an Ishmael, almost a Cain: 
everybody’s hand against me and mine against everybody.” But 
now he felt that he had colleagues; and these works rightly belong 
to the movement known as the Irish Literary Renascence, for in 
writing them Moore felt for a brief period that he was writing 
for friends who had a common aspiration and also a common 
enemy. 

It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of Mr Moore, 
and had the first impression of an entirely mundane person, in 
whom I did not recognize the delicately considerate and kindly 
man whom I was to know later. I think what most struck me was 
the sound of his voice, which at first I thought disagreeable, though 
I was soon to find it the appropriate vehicle for the words of a 
man who always thinks before he speaks: a rare mental habit, as 
old Mr J. B. Yeats used to insist. Swedenborg remarks that the 
angels recognize the “love” in which a man lives by the sound of 
his voice, and no doubt they could detect immediately that the 
owner of such a voice—the most distinctively masculine voice I 
have heard—could not be a Christian idealist, and that the mystical 
perfection of the man-woman, the heaven in which there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage, had no existence for him. One 
cannot in fact be long in the company of Moore without discover- 
ing that he is in the habit of objectifying those elements in human 
nature which lie implicit and dormant in the minds of most men, 
prompting naturally the dicenda tacenda both of literature and 
conversation; yet any one who can put up any kind of defense of 
his own manner of regarding these matters can get along with 
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George Moore, who likes to meet men on their own ground. He isa 
man if ever there was one for whom the visible world exists, and he 
surrenders the whole of his attention to the interest of the moment: 
to the carpet he treads on, to the food he eats (though he is a spare 
eater, and drinks not at all) to the friend on whose lips he hangs 
for any novel turn of reflection or of speech. His original endow- 
ment from nature was a gift of startled curiosity about everything 
that life unfolded before his gaze, and he must have disconcerted 
his nurse with the same amazed and speculative pair of eyes which 
in early manhood he directed upon Manet while the latter painted 
his portrait. They have seen many things, those eyes, and a great 
many things which they were not supposed to see, but they still 
retain that look of amazement which is much more than an acci- 
dental or inherited trick of expression, and I have often wondered 
what it is that Moore finds so surprising in everything and every- 
body. I have noticed, however, that it is not so much when he 
is observing anything that this expression is present in his counten- 
ance, as when he is hearkening, as it were, to the unexpected com- 
parisons and comments which the object calls forth from his own 
mind, and he walked the streets of Dublin, as no doubt he had 
walked those of London and Paris, in pleased preoccupation with 
his fancies; unlike his early master Zola, who in his walks was 
reduced to counting the hansom cabs which passed him. 

It was characteristic of the Irish Literary Movement at this 
time that it contemplated a grand purgation of national insinceri- 
ties, sentimentalisms, and fixed ways of thinking and believing, and 
Moore was hailed as the “Voltaire of Ireland” by Yeats and AE, 
who indeed had gods of their own to set up, and had no suspicion 
that they and their gods might themselves become victims of “the 
sword of the ridicule which kills.” It is always a risky thing to 
call in a foreigner as an ally in a domestic feud, he is bound to be 
a disconcerting presence when it comes to dividing the spoils of 
victory; and this new idealistic Ireland appeared so different from 
the Ireland to which Moore had long ago bidden farewell in the 
acrid pages of Parnell and His Island that he has re-entered it 
almost as a foreigner. At first, under the direction of Yeats, Hyde, 
and AE, he discharged a few bolts at some reputable persons who 
might one day, as things turned out, have been his very good 
friends, but the tittering that followed was an irritatingly inade- 
quate reward, and what might have been expected began to hap- 
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pen: his quizzical attention was more and more diverted from the 
enemy to these new friends, and as the profitlessness of the adven- 
ture became more and more apparent to him, the notion of exacting 
from them a recompense which they had not bargained for, began 
to shape itself in his mind. In other words, he saw that it was 
they rather than the powers he had come to make war upon who 
could provide him with a new literary subject. I do not know 
whether he was consciously disobedient to the heavenly vision 
youchsafed to him on the Chelsea Road: what is certain is that 
in the enchanting pages of Hail and Farewell he is exercising his 
true vocation, to the complete satisfaction of himself and of his 
readers. And it was not merely an artistic vocation, for into 
Moore’s mouth were put the words of judgement on the Ireland of 
the old régime, the land of old ideals in which people had ceased 
to believe, and of new ones which had no relation to fact. Moore’s 
voice is the caustic voice of common sense, just as the voice of 
Cervantes is the voice of common sense. In the preface to the new 
edition, in which some readers will regret the disappearance of that 
arrangement of the text which caused the book to be known as a 
Trilogy, the author, with pardonable exultation, exclaims, “No, 
it was not I who wrote this book but Nature; or rather, it was 
Nature who dictated the story, while I was only her secretary.” 
We judge the various writings of any author by the standard of 
what he does best, and I must confess that, judging by the standard 
of Hail and Farewell, I find those novels in which he has had more 
or less to invent the subject-matter, very artificial affairs: Louis 
Seymour, for instance, a story re-written up to the lights of his later 
style, but—we simply do not believe in it. I possess a copy of one 
of his novels in which the author has written, “To J. E., who likes 
me much better than he likes my books.” That is hardly putting 
it correctly, but I do not like Louis Seymour or The Coming of 
Gabrielle because Moore himself is not in them. In Hail and Fare- 
well, on the other hand, he is in plenary possession of himself. 
Here style and personality are one, and the chief excellency of 
Moore’s writing is that there is in it no search for style. It is the 
writing of one who has made a world for himself in which he can 
live: the world of an artist who uses words instead of colours, a 
world in which language is consistently chromatic and concerned 
with sensuous impressions, a world in which thought itself has only 
atone value and truth the value of harmony; a world in which a 
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painter, weary of the static effects of impressionism, has seized the 
pen with which to draw an ever-flowing line and found in black ink 
a spectrum lending itself to closer colouration than light. 

Perhaps I am following a whim in asserting that Hail and Fare. 
well was the book after which he could truly say, Liberavi animam 
meam. But the Moore who left Ireland in 1912 was certainly 
different from the Moore who had entered it ten years earlier, 
as may be seen by a comparison of all that he had written before 
that period with all that he has written subsequently. Having 
completed the conquest of his own world he felt the need of new 
worlds to conquer, and presently we heard of The Brook Kerith, 
Héloise and Abélard, and Irish mediaeval romances. His powerful 
contemporary and compatriot Mr Bernard Shaw has shown a 
somewhat similar inclination in recent years to abandon the purely 
Shavian world and to expatiate in history and prophecy. But a 
comparison of these two instructively dissimilar Irishmen, and a 
discussion of their respective qualifications and disqualifications for 
such labours as a certain weariness of themselves has perhaps dis- 
posed them towards, would be too involved and ambitious a subject 
to enter upon at the conclusion of this short account of how Moore's 
style grew into the triumphant expression of the man. 


NEW MEXICO SKY 


BY ALICE CORBIN 


However much the sun burns, 
I burn faster. 


However swift the earth turns, 
I’m more swift. 


If the earth were on fire 
With my deep flame, 
It would shrivel and fade. 
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THE EMPTIED SACK 


BY DANIEL CORKERY 


ROMPTED by his son, John Connole made up his mind to 

do as the other potters had done: to throw over the ancient 
methods, the antique gear, he had inherited from his fathers, as 
they from theirs, and to install—it was his son’s word—to in- 
stall instead a modern scientific furnace in which the heat could 
be regulated to the hundredth part of a degree. Old Tadhg 
Kinnane, that dwarf-like creature, stooped and venomous, more 
than eighty years of age, whose body some intensity of brain 
rather than warmth of heart kept alive—what would he do then? 
He would no more be seen in the streets of Youghal with his 
heaped-up donkey-load of withered furze branches piled high 
above his head, for furze was not the tinder used in the new- 
fashioned furnaces. 

“And the poor creature,” Jack Tattan, one of the potters, began, 
half smiling, his hands under his clay-white apron, “’tis little use 
he’s now for anything else.” 

“He’s eighty, he must be eighty-three,” Fred Lincoln said, his 
eyes twinkling in the sun: he had just come from within. 

“Why should he be working at all? What is he working for? 
What is he doing with all he earned his whole life long?” 

“*Twill be worse for him than the Calliope.” 

“Tt will.” 

Forty years ago when the Calliope lay along the jetties all the 
windows of the hillside town gazed wide-eyed at her bright shape- 
liness. Her whiteness, her gilded points and lines, her sparkle, her 
shining newness, had bespoken welcome from the townsfolk; her 
crew, from captain to cabin-boy, were given the run of the port. 
Tadhg Kinnane was then in the prime of life, forty years of age, 
yet nevertheless had already buried his household—parents, wife, 
children, all except one daughter—had buried them in Ardmore of 
the Saints across the water. That daughter he had taught to keep 
house for him—if house it could be called. In due course she had 
grown into the custom of accompanying him to the town with his 
load of furze; still later, whenever he was busy working for the 
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neighbouring farmers at the harvest or ploughing, she had be 
come venturesome enough to undertake herself the delivery of the 
furze branches at the potteries. She would start off before the sup 
had risen, would pilot the ass and cart down the rough mountainy 
paths, along the white roads, and, at last, through the cobbled 
streets of the town; would look, it seemed, neither to right at the 
sailormen nor left at the ’prentice potters, but make straight on for 
one or other of the yards—there were many of them then—would 
sedately receive the payment, would make her household pur 
chases, always at the traditional shops and in the traditional way, 
and arrive, oftentimes late at night, at the lonely hut in the hills 
with a mouthful of gossip for the sun-burnt, sun-drowsed, ex- 
hausted man stretched along the settle patiently awaiting her, 
his pipe in his mouth. He was not sharp enough in eye or brain 
to notice that these visits were having more and more attraction 
for the rich-blooded ripening girl. Her lips were girlish, soft, 
and full; she had a tender grace and innocence about her, her 
brows were light, well-shaped; her eyes timid and as dark as 
berries. She could not speak without blushing. eared apart 
from womenfolk, she felt awkward when alone with them. She 
feared their questionings. 

Forty years ago, then, after a long day’s threshing in Pierce 
Fielding’s barn, Tadhg Kinnane lay stretched in that patient at- 
titude on his lonely settle awaiting his daughter’s return from the 
town. He saw the dusk thicken, the bats make their own of the sky, 
the earth darken, grow heavy and cold after the going of the sun; 
and then, one by one, he watched the stars come into the heavens 
silently, silently. From the settle it was that he saw the night 
fall. At last he rose slowly, and slowly went out, sitting on a 
block of wood by the door. The pale wide glare of the afterlight 
startled him, so frank it was, so untender. Yet the coolness after 
the labour of the day was welcome to his limbs; he stretched out 
his legs, rested his back and head against the wall, and sleep fell 
on him. When he awoke, suddenly, as if a whirring bird, with a 
cry, had struck him, a dark-blue silent night, gemmed with stars, 
was standing upon the earth. His hands were cold, and a soundless 
wind was feeling softly at his features. It was some moments 
before he realized that the fear he felt all about him, like a chilly, 
invisible garment, was due to his daughter’s delay in the distant 
town. He groped his way into the hut, making for where the 
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last spark of fire was still visible among the ashes; this, with the 
freewheel, he fanned up vigorously, indeed passionately. As sud- 
denly, he stopped and glared at the clock’s face: it was ten minutes 

one. It could not be so late, he thought; but from far away 
he heard a calf roaring, and the cry shook the heart in him, for it 
opened the spaces of the silent night, made it seem vast and lonely, 
yacant of any living soul to comfort one in trouble. No, it could 
not be so late, he reasoned with himself, yet again came that un- 
restrained cry of animal distress; and he felt he could not wait 
any longer. He plunged the candle into the fire and set it lighting 
on the dresser. He reached for his coat, it hung on a hook in a 
roof timber, and as he flung it on he suddenly stretched an ear 
for other sounds that he fancied he had caught—the jolting of 
the ass cart as it made up the difficult, rocky passage towards the 
house. “Ah!” he breathed, and the comfortable warmth of anger 
began to replace the chill of fear within him. Oh, he would speak 
to her, he would speak to her, and never again would she go alone 
into that cursed town of tradesmen and sailors. He buttoned 
his coat hurriedly, it would show her what he had been about to do; 
and, waiting, he stood on the threshold, alert, stiffened up, filling 
the whole opening, the blue sky before him, the glowing interior 
behind. Again, and more clearly, he heard the homely, drowsy, 
unhurried rattling, and he drank comfort from it. Then it ceased. 
But, almost at once, again began. Once more stopped, for some 
time, too. Once more began, stopped once more. “God guide 
us, God guide us,” he breathed, and made hurriedly down towards 
the rambling, uncertain noises. He found the cart dragged ob- 
liquely across the passage, the ass cropping the long, dew-cold 
herbage by the edge of the way. As for his daughter—she already 
was far on the sea in the arms of the wild young skipper of the 
Calliope. 

Tim Tobin, then, had said the word that had opened for them 
the story of Kinnane’s far-off day of trouble. Bitter and all as 
old Tadhg was he had suffered his share, and had, as they said, 
shrunk into himself, closing not only his mouth but his heart. 
For one who comes to such a pass, what is left except to bend 
upon the work of the day? And that he did. He would labour 
for the farmers round about, sometimes rising at dawn and travel- 
ling ten or fifteen miles to a harvesting or ploughing, and, come 
home, would be heard late in the night hacking and hewing in the 
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furze thickets by the river bed or along the hills. He took on 
pottery after pottery and kept them going, and neither the driy. 
ing sea winds nor mountain floods nor rains ever hindered him or 
even delayed his coming to them at the right time. It was they that 
failed him, one after another giving up the ancient ways. By 
this time however himself was getting old, was now more than 
eighty years; and for one so old the hacking out and the gathering 
and the piling of one load of furze branches was a full week’s 
work. 

“Do you know, I’m sorry for the old creature—in a way.” 

“Um—um, you needn’t then. He won't starve.” 

“That’s true. Still what'll he do with himself?” 

“Lie down and die; and indeed ’twouldn’t be much loss now if he 
went home to his people in Ardmore—so ’twouldn’t.” 

“But he won’t come to-day.” 


II 


As if unaware of any change whatever, the old man dragged 
his little donkey, rather viciously, one thought, into the yard. 
Animal, tackling, cart, furze branches—and then the old man 
himself—face, beard, hair, hands, clothes—they were all of one 
texture and one hue—a rough, hodden grey upon which the dust of 
the long distance he had come was scarcely noticeable. As al- 
ways, the animal made to swerve to the left where, it remembered, 
long tufts of bluish grass were to be cropped between the cobble- 
stones; and, as ever, the old man snarled at it “Come on, you!” 
“Whu-ee!” “Whu-ee!” his hard old lips blew out, and he threw 
the reins carelessly on its back. Then, however, he stopped, his 
head down, even more than usual, his brows bent, even more than 
usual, to that intensity of purpose by which he seemed to live. 
At last, fixing his thought, he hobbled forward quite briskly to 
wards the open-air stairs which led to John Connole’s office. But 
again he paused, hesitating for a moment; and, as precipitately as 
he had gone from it, made back to his cart, from which, hurriedly, 
he began to fling the furze branches off about the yard. John 
Connole, who must have seen him, came on to the wooden platform 
at the head of the stairs: ‘Take them up again, take them up, 
I say. And be off with you, be off with you, you old deceiver. 
You were told not to bring them.” 
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The old man stopped as he pulled one from the pile; he held 
it awkwardly in his hand, like a defeated flag; he had heard such 
words before in other potters’ yards. He put the branch on the 
ground, quietly, timidly. “Take them up, I tell ye. Didn’t I 
tell you I was done with you? Be off with yourself.” 

John Connole turned his back and went into his office. The old 
man raised his eyes towards where he had been speaking on the 
platform. 

A little group were standing under a low wide archway: the 
autumn sun was playing about their feet, not on their heads or 
faces: “There you are, Tadhg. There you are,” one of them 
called to him, not roughly. He could think of nothing else to say. 

John Connole’s son came across the yard. He was well-dressed, 
well-combed. He had some papers in his hand. He was puzzled 
for a moment to see the old man slowly replacing the branches 
on the car: when he understood, he made a gesture with the papers 
towards the group in the archway: “Give him a hand with them,” 
he said, and with the lightness of youth in his limbs bounded up 
the wooden stairs. 

The men began quickly to fling the branches on to the cart, 
old Tadhg looking at them suspiciously. For them during the 
long, long years he had always been a butt; they would begin 
again at any moment, he felt; but no; they helped him to swing 
the cart about on the rough cobble-stones, to set it going, and all 
without one word of impatience. They then drew back, they had 
played their part. He peered at them, still suspicious, but, making 
sure they had no thought of gibing at him any more, he took a 
step towards them; “Whisper,” he said, “did ye ever hear this?” 
and he hissed out an Irish saying, which, translated, is “Petting the 
dead and the dead laughing!” They could only keep their silence, 
staring at him. And he looked back at them, and smiled! 

He grabbed the mouth-piece and led his swaying, carelessly- 
built load through the gateway and out into the traffic of the 
Main Street. 


Ill 


It took him only a moment to make up his mind as to what 
he should do. He turned down a narrow sunless street of long- 
deserted warehouses. At the farther end was a glare of light—the 
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wide sky, the bright waters of the estuary. He made straight for 
the edge of the jetty, dragging the donkey after him with a callous 
vigour, its head screwed sideways up. He swung the cart about 
until its tail-piece was towards the waters. Then, muttering and 
growling, he began, still with something of a false strength in his 
limbs, to pitch the branches into the sea. 

If he had drawn his cart in at any other point of those all too 
spacious jetties, he might have finished without interruption, but 
now, suddenly, he heard “Look out!” shouted at him in an un-Irish 
accent. A sailorman with a noose of stout new rope across his 
guernsey, around his shoulders, was coming towards him labor 
iously: pressed forward at a sharp angle, his thin and worn shoes 
showed the play of the feet within them. It was not he who had 
shouted; it was another, whose duty it was to lift the rope over 
whatever quayside debris lay about. Again this man shouted 
“Look out!” and failing to raise the cable high enough above the 
cart, about half the load was swept off on top of old Kinnane: 
when the rope had passed by, himself, too, had been thrown and 
was sprawling in the midst of the branches. He had to turn on his 
face and hands to rise up. He did so as if there were need 
for haste, as if he had no time to think of what had befallen, or of 
the wet rope, the labouring sailorman, or the ship that, like a 
dazzling vision, was being dragged to its moorings. He resumed, 
without a thought, it seemed, and with the same surly vigour, his 
task of pitching and kicking the branches into the water. The 
last he flung in with all his strength. “Take them with you, take 
them with you, me fine salt water,” he snarled, and turned away. 
He at once began dragging his cart from the quayside. The men 
on the ship, some of them standing with mooring cables in their 
hands, thought doubtless that he had been fulfilling some daily 
task and was now making for home. He did not seem to have 
given one glance at the ship: her spars were bright against the 
rich blue of the sky; all about her were gleams, points of sun-fire, 
lines of light. One glance perhaps he may have given her, 
no more, and, sitting into his cart, he made off for his lonely nest 
in the hills. 






































IV 


How many, many hundred times he had thus in the gathering 
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twilight made homewards! The falling night, the cool airs, the 
silent winding road, showing dimly before him, the rocky heathery 
hills now closing in on his path, now opening out again, all the 
time, however, rising higher and higher, growing darker and darker 
—it was easy for him in such surroundings to disremember that 
this was the very last of all such journeys; that he would never 
see the potteries again. And so, now wide awake, shouting and pull- 
ing at the little animal, and now drowsing into sleep, his head 
bobbing and his hands hanging limp, resting on his knees—on and 
on he journeyed, mile after mile. His voice was sometimes heard: 
“Go on, go on, can’t ye,” and no change seemed to have overtaken 
it. But, swinging around into that rising, stone-strewn, winding 
passage that led to his house, he suddenly felt afraid and cold 
and lonesome. Only a dismal empty hut lay before him—as if it 
had not been empty and dismal for more than forty years! A 
cold and empty hut! but as suddenly he saw out before him the 
ever-rising masts of a sailing ship, her spars, her cordage, shining 
in the sun! “Go on, can’t ye!” he called out bravely, with a 
new ring in his voice, and from that until he threw the reins on its 
back, he gave the animal but little peace. 

He removed the mouth-piece and left the ass to its haphazard 
grazing, the cart still tackled to it. 

Meanwhile he had lit a candle, had closed the door, and was 
searching and poking in all the holes and corners of the room. 
Little cries broke from him. He climbed up on chairs and fumbled 
at the roof timbers. At last he satisfied himself that no more re- 
mained to be done. In the middle of the place half-a-loaf of 
bread was hanging from a rafter by a string: it was his way of 
baulking the rats of it. From this he broke off some junks and be- 
gan hastily to chew them, still moving about as if unable to rest. 
He suddenly quenched the light, locked the door behind him, and 
made once more for the cart. He restored the mouth-piece, sat in 
brightly, and vigorously urged the animal back towards the town. 
It wanted an hour to dawn. “Ah!” “Ah...h...h!” he 
shouted out, a cry that was full of sly triumph. 

When he once more entered Youghal town, the pale morning 
was playing upon it, but, nevertheless, everything was still fast 
asleep: churches, shops, and houses were deep in their dreams. Not 
a sound, not a movement—no door opening, no window sash run- 
ning, no blind raised. The noise of the wheels, even old Tadhg 
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himself noticed how sharp and loud a clatter they were making, 
He was glad to turn once again into that deserted lane among the 
vacant warehouses. Again he made for the jetties. He tied his 
beast by the reins to some iron bars in a window frame. He 
hobbled forward, as with purpose, towards the dreaming ship, 
Silent she was, disdainful, yet his heart filled with warmth as 
he gazed up at her. Seagulls were flying about her topmasts, 
gliding and wheeling, crying out sharply their long notes. Her 
grey-painted iron side was high above his head: he had not foreseen 
the difficulty of waking so huge a mass into life. But soon he 
noticed that a young sailorman, smoking quietly, lazily, had been 
watching him all the time. He raised hand and stick to the sailor 
in greeting. Indeed he was afraid he might turn away or go be- 
low. He drew nearer, hobbling, “Whisper,” he said, cautiously, 
beckoning the sailor to come closer—‘“‘Whisper, what’s the name 
of her?” 

“The name?” 

“Yes, her name, what’s on her, the ship?” 

“The Hispaniola. ’Tis all along her.” 

“The Calliope?” 

“No, The Hispaniola.” 

“Whisper, whisper now: are they after changing it? For why 
did they change it?’ 

“Change what?” 

“The name of her?” He was whispering up, his left hand at 
his mouth. 

“They haven’t changed it. Hispaniola, that’s the lady’s name.” 

“Ah, ah, I’m telling ye now, whisper, ’tis the Calliope she is. 
Isn’t it I that should know that? ’Tisn’t so easy to deceive me. 
The Calliope—and the Master—Captain Hinchion—that’s the 
name. Look now, like a good boy— go in and tell him there’s one 
here would like to make speech with him—and, whisper, ’twould 
be no harm to tell him that he won’t be sorry at all if he’s said by 
me. Go on now.” 

“But he’s not aboard, your Captain Hinchion; he never was.” 
As he spoke in his somnolent voice the sailor raised his eyebrows, 
his two hands, the smoking pipe in the fingers of one of them, held 
loosely. “He never was,” he repeated. 

“Ah, he’s not. He’s not. You tell me that?’ Perplexed, he 
stared piteously at the sailor. 
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“Calliope,” he whispered again, in a sort of staring vacancy. 

“No, Hispaniola, Portland, Maine.” 

The old man waved his hands with sudden joy. 

“Portland, Maine—that’s it. A hundred times they said it to 
me, ’tis there I’d find her.” 

“Was she from there?” 

“Portland, Maine. Portland, Maine.” 

“Hold there a while now, will you?” 

“No, no; stop! Come back.” 

“T’ll be back presently.” 

“Ye will?” 

“Certain.” 

He vanished from Tadhg’s eyes; but the old eyes never shifted; 
they were fearful the sailor might not return. He did return. 
He was accompanied by an oldish, blear-eyed, scrubby-bearded 
seaman, vicious-looking, scowling. His limbs were twisted with 
theumatism. He fastened his gaze on Tadhg: 

“The Calliope?’ he muttered huskily, absently, his weary, worn- 
out voice offending the freshness of the morning. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Portland, Maine?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Captain Hinchion?” 

“Hinchion—young. A bold lad. A bold lad.” 

“Right you are. I seen her often. I seen her in Portland, 
Maine. In Caleta Buena. In Sydney ... She went...” 
He stretched his hand out over the ship’s side, he lowered it slowly, 
the fingers wide apart one from another. “She foundered. Crew, 
Cap’n. Cargo. Cap’n’s wife. All of ’em. All.” 

“They were drownded? All drownded, ye’re saying?” 

“You have it,” he nodded affably. 

The old man glared at him, his jaw hanging foolishly. The 
seaman took no notice; he raised his head: calculating how long 
ago it was since the Calliope had foundered, he was, unseeingly, 
staring into the windows of the little town, unseeingly although 
every one of them was a living torch against the sun. 

“It’s forty years ago.” 

“Forty,” Tadhg repeated, in a dull and stupid voice. 

“Forty, I said,” the seaman rapped out at him. He was a 
chronicler of the seas. Tadhg’s head swung up in answer: 
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“The Captain’s wife . . 
ye wouldn’t believe that?” 
Their eyes were fixed on him. There was something like a 
snarl of victory in his way of saying the words; and something 
like disdain in his abrupt turning away from them. 
The young man laughed quietly. “A queer old thing,” he said; 
but the other flung a string of filthy words after the retreating 


figure. 


. she was my daughter. Maybe now, 


Vv 


The little spark of fire induced by the truculence of the sailor 
lived but a moment: in a sort of stupor he got into his little cart 
and, almost without thinking, set out from the still dreaming town 
towards his home. He had lost a whole night’s sleep and, bright 
morning though it was, he had gone only a little way when his 
head dropped on his breast. It did not matter. Often and often 
before it had happened to him. All those who travelled that road 
were acquainted with him; had known him even in their childhood. 
To see him pass with his head fallen on his breast gave them 
scarcely a thought. It was a little group of stranger tinkers that 
at last gathered about the cart, waking him up and telling him he 
should be more careful. Their wild faces, sun-dark, dirty, passion- 
ate, were about him in a ring. He stared at them stupidly. A 
middle-aged, bedraggled woman, with a child at her breast, folded 
into a shawl, was still shaking him, fearing that he would drop off 
to sleep again. “Good man,” she was saying, “you'll come to mis- 
fortune, to misfortune. For the love of God mind yourself. ’Tis 
many a good man met his death like that.” 

He gathered his wits. Any one who had known him for the 
past forty years would, as answer to her words, have expected 
from him a snarl, nothing else: but no, his voice sounded weak, un- 
certain of itself: 

“And, a laogh, ’twould be all one. *Tis how, whisper, a /aogh,” 
—he drew the woman towards him away from the others. “’Tis 
how, they used to tell me they always come home in the end, and 
they broken, and every hand raised against them, and they dark 
in themselves, and like a dirty slut upon their father’s floor.” He 
raised his head and looked at her straight in the eyes: “Let me 
tell you, let me inform you, ’tisn’t like that she’d be with me, 
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tis not so, far from it, but in silks and satins, with bangles and 
ear-rings and—and—” Words failed him, and he gave up, with 
an impatient gesture, the attempt to find them. “Whisper, what a 
mistake they were making? ’Tis I could dress her out. ’Tis so. 
And, whisper, not a soul knew it, not a soul knew it—and I 
laughing at them! Laughing at them in my heart of hearts! All 
the years of my life, laughing at them in my heart of hearts!” 
And he shook his head with satisfaction to think how he had been 
laughing at the world all the years of his life! 

The tinker woman nodded to show she understood, but indeed 
all she understood was that the old man was simple and couldn’t 
keep his thoughts to himself. Suddenly she saw all his strength 
go from him, saw him trembling and trying to control his tongue, 
‘But ’tis all one now,” he began to glawn his breast: “My 
heart,” he said, “is a cage without a bird, a hearth without the seed 
of fire on it. I’m an empty sack! There is no spirit in me any 
more, nor strength nor life nor anything. But God’s Will be done, 
the Will of God be done.” He gathered up the reins weariedly. 
He did not care how long the road was nor how cold and lonely 
his cabin. 

The tinkers drew away from him, moving quickly on. The 
woman began to speak: “He’s very old, that poor creature is. I 
didn’t notice it at first. But I’d say he was a firm man in his day. 
Afirm man. And he had the look of a miser. He was laughing, 
he said, in his heart of hearts. Look at that now—his heart of 
hearts.” 

But even as she spoke she was racing ahead eager to catch a 
glimpse of the town they had been making for since the break of 
day. Her swift bare feet as they padded along threw up clouds of 
dust from the sunny roadway. 

The donkey cart meanwhile went, aimlessly, it seemed, to- 
wards the distant hills, straggling about the road. Every now and 
then the grey old head of the solitary figure in it would move from 
side to side and Vo! Vo! Vo! Vo!—the traditional Irish cry of 
sorrow—would break from the lips. Sometimes the cry was loud 
and unrestrained; sometimes smothered, only a groaning. 











TWO POEMS 


BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


GRIEF 


You laugh saying grief is slain. 

If you fight grief 

You never will have swords enough 
For grief is but another name for hydra— 
Two heads rising for one fallen. 

Joy is not ever-sharp, 

Nor life a tireless arm. 

Joy is the hilt and grief the dagger; 
Joy is a dot and grief, a dash: 
Better not mention grief, 

Better not say, slay; 

Say grief and we are reconciled 

That we side with the enemy. 


DUST 


To-day and yesterday and yesteryear and every year that I 
remember, 

I spent my pennies my dollars my wages my words my blood 
my energy 

Buying words with money buying money with words 

And with a desire to buy God to buy the Devil— 

I took them all 

I sent them all 

To Phyrne Messalina Jezebel Delilah Thais Lais and 
Aspasia. 

They took my gifts and ran away from me 

Thanking me with lifted heels. 

I wondered why. 
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To-day to-day to-day 

Aye 

You project yourself more quickly than to-morrow, 

You come to me in gifts, in letters, and in person, 

On the street as if there were one street, as if all streets 
were one— 

Come to my place of residence as if there were one place 
to come to, 

Weeping, laughing 

Slowly, running, 

A multiplicity of you 

And I have nothing now to offer you 

And run away 

And look on you with lifted heels. 

Heels are the only eyes with which to look at you. 

And I know why— 


I now would turn my face elsewhere— 
Would turn to you 
My face obscured by dust from harlots’ heels. 


Now I know why 

Aspasia Lais Thais Delilah Jezebel Messalina Phryne 
Ran from me 

Though I bought God bought the Devil for them. 








THE MEANING OF MEANING 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


HE book by Messrs Ogden and Richards* which bears the 

above title is one of considerable importance—I will not say 
“philosophical” importance for fear of being asked what I “mean” 
by that word. The importance of their book lies, first, in the 
importance of their problem, which has been strangely neglected in 
traditional philosophy. (I know what I mean by the word this 
time: I mean the writings of those labelled “philosophers” in 
catalogues, or whatever is not theology in the section “theology 
and philosophy” in a bookseller’s list. To this meaning, which 
is precise and clear, I propose to adhere in what follows.) A 
second and no less weighty reason for welcoming this book is 
that its methods and theories are scientific, not mythical. A third 
reason is that quite possibly some of those theories may be true. 
I think myself that the authors suffer slightly from a form of 
optimism, namely the belief that most problems are simple at 
bottom—which affects me much like the theory that there is good 
in everybody, to which I have a wholly irrational aversion. My 
own form of optimism is different: it consists in thinking that 
most problems need mathematical logic for their solution. I recog- 
nize, however, that this is a less kindly optimism than the other; 
I shall not attempt, therefore, to enlist the reader’s sympathy on 
this count. 

To begin with a little autobiography. When, in youth, I learned 
what was called “philosophy” (and was philosophy, by the above 
definition), no one ever mentioned to me the question of “mean- 
ing.” Later, I became acquainted with Lady Welby’s work on 
the subject, but failed to take it seriously. I imagined that logic 
could be pursued by taking it for granted that symbols were 
always, so to speak, transparent, and in no way distorted the 
objects they were supposed to “mean.” Purely logical problems 


1 The Meaning of Meaning. A Study of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. By C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards. With an Introduction by J. P. Postgate and Supplementary 
Essays by B. Malinowski and F. G. Crookshank. 8vo. 544 pages. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.75. 
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have gradually led me further and further from this point of view. 
Beginning with the question whether the class of all those classes 
which are not members of themselves is, or is not, a member of 
itself; continuing with the problem whether the man who says “I 
am lying” is lying or speaking the truth; passing through the 
riddle “is the present King of France bald or not bald, or is the 
law of excluded middle false?” I have now come to believe that 
the order of words in time or space is an ineradicable part of much 
of their significance—in fact, that the reason they can express space- 
time occurrences is that they are space-time occurrences, so that a 
logic independent of the accidental nature of space-time becomes 
an idle dream. These conclusions are unpleasant to my vanity, but 
pleasant to my love of philosophical activity: until vitality fails, 
there is no reason to be wedded to one’s past theories. So here goes. 

Let us begin by enumerating a set of truisms about words, which 
it seems desirable to fix in our minds (or larynxes, as Dr J. B. 
Watson would say) before attempting any elaborate theory. 

1. Words are social. They are, that is to say, like laws and 
governments and parliaments, part of the mechanism by means of 
which people manage to live in communities. The natural function 
of words is to have effects upon hearers which the speaker desires. 
(For simplicity I shall ignore written words, and confine myself 
to such as are spoken. ) 

2. Words are bodily movements. Strictly speaking, a word is 
a class of bodily movements. There are as many instances of the 
word “dog” as there are occasions when the word is spoken; the 
word “dog” is a class, just as Dog is a class. But each instance of 
the word is a bodily movement. Only convenience has led to the 
choice of movements in the mouth and throat; any bodily move- 
ment may serve as a word, e.g. a shrug of the shoulders, or a long 
nose. 

3. Words are means of producing effects on others. I once 
canvassed a retired Colonel in the Liberal interest during an elec- 
tion, and he said: “Get out, or I’ll set the dogs upon you.” These 
words had, and were intended to have, the same effect as the 
dogs would have had. 

4. Words, like other bodily movements, are caused by stimuli. 
The stimulus need not, of course, be external to the body; it may 
be a toothache, for example. When we know that the stimulus is 
not external to the body, but cannot localize it accurately, we 
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attribute the words to “thought.” Thus the more physiology we 




































know, the less we shall think we think. at 

5. Heard words are stimuli, and are in general intended as such ae 
by the speaker, except when overheard by accident. Thus in a 
analysing language as a factor in behaviour, we must consider not oche 
only the causes of spoken words, but the effects of heard words, L 
Neither alone suffices, since both are equally essential. ons 

6. It is not of the essence of words to express “ideas.” Whether thec 
there are such things as “ideas” or not, I propose to leave an 1 
open question. What I am saying is that, whether there are cho 
“ideas” or not, they are not implied in the ordinary use of language, like 
People used to speak of “association of ideas,” but now-a-days but 
association is rather between bodily movements. The essential ws 
phenomenon is what Dr Watson calls a “learned reaction.” Two pa 
stimuli A and B occur together, and B causes a bodily movement C. for 
Later on, A may cause C, though it previously had no tendency to ons 
do so. All words are “learned reactions” in this sense. There is on 
no need to postulate a “mental” intermediary between the stimulus ; 
and the reaction. M 

7. The distinction between the emotional and the logical use of che 
words is illusory. Since all words are intended to have effects on Or 
hearers (except when we talk to ourselves), the question of the rej 
way in which these effects are brought about is subsidiary. Some dit 
times the viscera (especially the ductless glands) play a large part = 
in the causation, sometimes not. When they do, speech is emo th 
tional, when not, logical. But the distinction is only one of fi 
degree, since there is always both a logical and an emotional aspect - 
to our words. 3 

8. In the individual, heard language is earlier than spoken it 
language. That is to say, an infant hears words and is affected by " 
them as the speaker intends, before it can itself utter words with p 


intention. I think this is of some importance, since it suggests 
that perhaps our account of language should begin by heard words o 
rather than spoken words. Of course it may be urged that the b 
first spoken word must have preceded by a fraction of a second | 
the first heard word. But this would be a fallacy, both because 
there cannot have been a first word in any definite sense, and 
because a sound may serve as a word to a hearer without being 
so intended by the speaker—e.g. an infant’s cry heard by a mother, 
and interpreted as signifying hunger. The infant soon learns to 
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use the cry as a means of conveying information, but at first it 
is a pure reflex. This illustrates the fact that a noise may be a 
word to the hearer, though not to the speaker. The converse occurs 
whenever two people attempt to converse without knowing each 
other’s languages. 

Let us now proceed to frame a theory of “meaning” in accord- 
ance with the above truisms; and especially let us see how far the 
theory of Messrs Ogden and Richards is satisfactory. 

These authors urge—rightly, as I now think—that “images” 
should not be introduced in explaining “meaning.” They do not, 
like Dr Watson, maintain that there are no such things as images, 
but they hold that “meaning” can be adequately defined without 
reference to them. It is always well to avoid one problem when 
dealing with another, if this is in any way possible. Let us, there- 
fore, leave on one side the question whether there are images, and 
construct, if we can, a theory of “meaning” which makes no refer- 
ence to them. 

“Direct apprehending” is another notion which is criticized by 
Messrs Ogden and Richards; and in the same connexion they show 
the ambiguities and confusions lurking in the notion of a “datum.” 
One expects, during their discussion, to find “direct apprehending” 
rejected altogether, but their conclusion is as follows: “To be 
directly apprehended is to cause certain happenings in the nerves, 
as to which at present neurologists go no further than to assert that 
they occur. Thus what is directly apprehended is a modification of 
a sense organ, and its apprehension is a further modification of the 
nervous system.” I think myself that “direct apprehension” is not 
a very useful notion; but if it is to be retained, I should say that 
it consists, not in a modification of the nervous system, but in the 
use of words, either out loud or sotto voce. I shall return to this 
point later, in connexion with verification. 

I come now to the central doctrine of Messrs Ogden and Richards 
as to what is meant by “meaning.” In explaining what we mean 
by saying that when we strike a match we expect a flame, they say: 


“A thought is directed to flame when it is similar in certain re- 
Spects to thoughts which have been caused by flame. As has been 
pointed out above we must not allow the defects of causal lan- 
guage either to mislead us here or alternatively to make us abandon 
the method of approach so indicated. We shall find, if we improve 
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this language, both that this kind of substitute for ‘directed to’ loses 
its strangeness, and also that the same kind of substitution wil] 
meet the case of ‘direction to the future’ and will in fact explain 
the ‘direction’ or reference of thinking processes in general. . . , 
The suggestion that to say ‘I am thinking of A’ is the same thing 
as to say ‘My thought is being caused by A’ will shock every right- 
minded person; and yet when for ‘caused’ we substitute an ex. 
panded account this strange suggestion will be found to be the 
solution.” 


They add in a foot-note: “The difference between the theory 
here developed and that advanced in The Analysis of Mind may 
be brought out by the rough statement that this is a ‘causal’ theory 
and Mr Russell’s an ‘effect’ theory.” 

Before proceeding further, I will say a few words on this ques- 
tion of “causal” theories and “effect” theories. It is obvious that 
the causal theory applies to the speaking of words, and the effect 
theory to the hearing of them. These are different things. As I 
have said in The Analysis of Mind,* “We may say that a person 
understands a word when (a) suitable circumstances make him use 
it; (b) the hearing of it causes suitable behaviour in him. We 
may call these two active and passive understanding respectively.” 
I advocated, in that book, an effect theory of passive understanding, 
and a causal theory of active understanding. Messrs Ogden and 
Richards do not seem to have considered passive understanding, 
or to have noticed the parts of my discussion which deal with active 
understanding. After discussing passive understanding I continue: 
“To understand the function that words perform in what is called 
‘thinking,’ we must understand both the causes and the effects of 
their occurrence.” The conclusion as to their causes is as follows: 


“We may lay it down generally that, whenever we use a word, 
either aloud or in inner speech, there is some sensation or image 
(either of which may be itself a word) which has frequently 
occurred at about the same time as the word, and now, through 
habit, causes the word. It follows that the law of habit is adequate 
to account for the use of words in the absence of their objects; 
moreover, it would be adequate even without introducing images. 


1 The Analysis of Mind. By Bertrand Russell. 8vo. 310 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 
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Although, therefore, images seem undeniable, we cannot derive an 
additional argument in their favour from the use of words, which 
could, theoretically, be explained without introducing images.” 


I cannot therefore admit the justice of the criticism offered by 
Messrs Ogden and Richards. To explain the causes of speaking, 
we need a causal theory; to explain the effects of hearing, we need 
an effect theory. I provided both, whereas they provide only the 
former. 

However, they will reply that they are considering the mean- 
ing of a “thought,” not of a word. A “thought” is not a social 
phenomenon, like speech, and therefore does not have the two sides, 
active and passive, which can be distinguished in speech. I should 
urge, however, that all the reasons which led our authors to avoid 
introducing images in explaining meaning should have also led 
them to avoid introducing “thoughts.” If a theory of meaning 
is to be fitted into natural science as they desire, it is necessary to 
define the meaning of words without introducing anything “men- 
tal” in the sense in which what is “mental” is not subject to the 
laws of physics. Therefore, for the same reasons for which I now 
hold that the meaning of words should be explained without intro- 
ducing images—which I argued to be possible in the above-quoted 
passage—I also hold that meaning in general should be treated 
without introducing “thoughts,” and should be regarded as a prop- 
erty of words considered as physical phenomena. Let us therefore 
amend their theory. They say: “‘I am thinking of A’ is the 
same thing as ‘My thought is being caused by A.’” Let us sub- 
stitute: “‘I am speaking of A’ is the same thing as ‘My speech is 
being caused by A.’” Can this theory be true? 

Of course it cannot be true quite crudely. When you see Jones, 
you say not only “How are you?” but “How is Mrs Jones?” If 
the theory were strictly and exactly true, you could not mention 
Mrs Jones in her absence. But the word “Jones” is associated with 
the word “Mrs Jones,” so that the sensible stimulus of Jones 
causes first the word “Jones” and then the word “Mrs Jones.” 
There are two possible routes from the spectacle of Jones to the 
word “Mrs Jones.” One is the above, from the spectacle to the 
word “Jones,” and thence to the word “Mrs Jones”; the other is 
from Jones to Mrs Jones, and thence to the word “Mrs Jones.” 
If you have frequently seen Mr and Mrs Jones together, Mr 
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Jones will tend to have certain of the effects which Mrs Jones 
would have, and among these is the occurrence of the word “Mrs 
Jones” ; thus either of our two roads may actually be taken. We 
say that the word “Jones” means Jones rather than his wife, be- 
cause the associative train to the word from the man is shorter 
than from the woman. And we say that “Jones” is the name of 
the man rather than “Mrs Jones,” because the associative train 
from the man to the word “Jones” is shorter than to the word 
“Mrs Jones.” Thus we may say that the name of a phenomenon 
is the word most closely associated with it, while the meaning of 
a word is the phenomena most closely associated with it. I say 
“phenomena,” not “phenomenon,” because in general a word ap- 
plies to many phenomena-—e.g. “Jones,” as used by you, applies 
to all the appearances which Jones makes in your life. So much 
for the “meaning” of spoken words. 

The “meaning” of heard words is explained in a closely similar 
way. A word and an object having been frequently experienced 
together, the word, when spoken in your hearing, tends to produce 
certain of the effects which the object would produce. The effects 
which it thus tends to acquire are those called “mnemic,” which 
are more or less peculiar to living matter. They are those which 
are subject to the law of association, i.e. that they tend to be 
produced by any stimulus frequently associated with the stimulus 
which originally produced them. A car coming may cause you to 
jump aside, or, failing that, may break your bones; the words 
“car coming” may cause you to jump aside, but cannot break your 
bones. Similarly the word “Jones” can cause the word “Mrs 
Jones,” but cannot cause the presence of Mrs Jones herself, which 
Jones (perhaps) can cause. 

So much for the meaning of words. It remains to say a word 
or two about truth and falsehood. This is a large subject, and I 
shall only touch on one aspect of it, namely the aspect in which 
it is concerned with words as the behaviourist treats them. We 
are continually uttering sentences, and it is generally recognized 
that these sentences may be either true or false. Of course a 
sentence may be true to the speaker and false to the hearer, or 
vice versa, if they do not attach the same meanings to its com- 
ponent words; but we will ignore this complication, and assume 
that they talk exactly the same language. Our statements are 
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interconnected by all sorts of laws of inference, logical and psycho- 

logical ; but there is in science and daily life a process called “‘veri- 

fication,” which, when applicable, is supposed to show that a state- 

ment is true. What is this process? That is the only question I 

propose to discuss. 

Let us take a simple instance. Suppose that, in the course of a 
long walk with a friend on a hot day, you both become very 
thirsty. You say to your friend: “When we get to the next village 
we shall find an inn where we can get a drink.” Your friend says: 
“T think not; I believe the inn has been shut up.” Presently you 
come in sight of the village and shout: “There’s the inn.” This 
is verification. A statement is verified when its repetition is 
caused by the sensible presence of the objects meant by its sub- 
stantive words. When a statement can be verified, it is “true.” 
Obviously there are many kinds of statement which are incapable 
of verification in this simple sense; for them, we shall need more 
elaborate definitions of truth and falsehood. But at least the above 
theory has the merit of including what we should naturally regard 
as most indubitable among matters of fact. We may, in fact, 
define a proposition as a “datum” when it has been verified in the 
sense which we have just defined. The theory has another merit, 
that it is purely behaviouristic, and does not assume that we have 
“minds”—an assumption which, I am sure, a Martian would re- 
gard as unplausible.* 

I have not space to deal with the many topics occurring in other 
parts of The Meaning of Meaning. There are discussions of 
beauty, of the folly of philosophers, of the wisdom of savages, 
and of a host of subjects more or less cognate to the main theme. 
Nor have I space to discuss the authors’ taste in puns, as exempli- 
fied in the precept: “Consider the Mountain Top—it Hums not 
neither does it Spin.” These are matters too grave for my pen; 
I have confined myself to the lighter aspects of this remarkable 
volume. To the hardy reader I commend the other aspects as 
worthy of his serious study. 

1 Mr S. E. Hooper, Secretary of the British Institute of Philosophical 
Studies, has suggested to me that the above should be called the “explo- 
sive” theory of truth, a name which I am inclined to adopt. It is not to 
be inferred that he approves of the theory. It will be seen that the above 


remarks are strongly influenced by Dr Watson, whose latest book, Be- 
haviorism, I consider massively impressive. 








EXCUSE IN AUTUMN 


BY JOHN COLLIER 


Alone 

Walk the wood, and here last Spring, last year, 
Remembering violet primrose silver rain, 

Self lost in these, remember tear drip, branch drip, 
Warm sloth among wild strawberries, pain 


In Spring’s green crying Autumn’s plough-rip, evil and good 
Now rhythm, savage growth and rich decay; 

Earth and tree swallow up each trait each mood; 

I walk where the leaves rot with my yesterday. 


Lost past! whose ghosts deny even this modest hour; 
Oh God! I must give up and live as birds 

And flowers do. Have I a shadow? Ponder a cure 
(Dead trunk! dead leaves!) in principles and words. 


To be a whole Nineteen-eleven family 

Living at Golders Green with a red wall, 

Spring joy crocus young child-drawn almond tree 
In autumn sea of mauve daisies filling all 


Gaps in the heart and sense, whose oeconomies 

Soften in smoky dusk, and call to tea; 

I would be parents and children and love William Morris, 
Believe create hold, love truth purity. 


But one is one and all alone and I 

Skip delicately, holding thought in a full glass, 

Dead leaves crash like seas, in the sky 

One cools one’s face, comes to anchor like a cloud on the grass. 
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GLAD GHOSTS 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


II 


= OU were a long time,” said Carlotta, looking in all our 
faces. “Hope the coffee’s not cold. We'll have fresh 
if it is.” 

She poured out, and Mrs Hale carried the cups. The dark 
young woman thrust out her straight, dusky arm, offering me sugar, 
and gazing at me with her unchanging, yellow-brown eyes. I 
looked back at her, and being clairvoyant in this house, was con- 
scious of the curves of her erect body, the sparse black hairs there 
would be on her strong-skinned dusky thighs. She was a woman of 
thirty, and she had had a great dread, lest she should never marry. 
Now she was as if mesmerized. 

“What do you do usually, in the evenings?” I said. 

She turned to me as if startled, as she nearly always did when 
addressed. 

“We do nothing,” she replied. “Talk! And sometimes Lady 
Lathkill reads.” 

“What does she read?” 

“About spiritualism.” 

“Sounds pretty dull.” 

She looked at me again, but she did not answer. It was difficult 
to get anything out of her. She put up no fight, only remained 
in the same swarthy, passive, negative resistance. For a moment, I 
wondered that no men made love to her; it was obvious they 
didn’t. But then, modern young men are accustomed to being 
attracted, flattered, impressed : they expect an effort to please. And 
Mrs Hale made none: didn’t know how. Which for me was her 
mystery. She was passive, static, locked up in a resistant passivity 
that had fire beneath it. 

Lord Lathkill came and sat by us. The Colonel’s confession 
had had an effect on him. 

“I’m afraid,” he said to Mrs Hale, “you have a thin time here.” 
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“Why?” she asked. 


“Oh—there is so little to amuse you. Do you like to dance?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well then,” he said, “let us go downstairs and dance to the 
Victrola. There are four of us.—You’ll come, of course?” he said 
to me. 

Then he turned to his mother. 

“Mother! we shall go down to the morning-room and dance. 
Will you come too? Will you, Colonel?” 

The dowager gazed at her son. 

“T will come and look on,” she said. 

“And I will play the pianola, if you like,” volunteered the 
Colonel. 

We went down, and pushed aside the chintz chairs and the 
rugs. Lady Lathkill sat in a chair, the Colonel worked away at 
the pianola. I danced with Carlotta, Lord Lathkill with Mrs Hale. 

A quiet soothing came over me, dancing with Carlotta. She 
was very still, and remote, and she hardly looked at me. Yet the 
touch of her was wonderful, like a flower that yields itself to 
the morning. Her warm, silken shoulder was soft and grateful 
under my hand, as if it knew me with that second knowledge which 
is part of one’s childhood, and which rarely blossoms again in 
manhood and womanhood. It was as if we had known each other 
perfectly, as children, and now, as man and woman, met in the 
full, further sympathy. Perhaps, in modern people, only after long 
suffering and defeat, can the naked intuition break free between 
woman and man. 

She, I knew, let the strain and the tension of all her life depart 
from her then, leaving her nakedly still, within my arm. And I 
only wanted to be with her, to have her in my touch. 

Yet after the second dance, she looked at me, and suggested 
that she should dance with her husband. So I found myself with 
the strong, passive shoulder of Mrs Hale under my hand, and her 
inert hand in mine, as I looked down at her dusky, dirty-looking 
neck—she wisely avoided powder. The duskiness of her mes- 
merized body made me see the faint dark sheen of her thighs, with 
intermittent black hairs. It was as if they shone through the silk 
of her mauve dress, like the limbs of a half-wild animal, that is 
locked up in its own helpless dumb winter, a prisoner. 

She knew, with the heavy intuition of her sort, that I glimpsed 
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her crude among the bushes, and felt her attraction. But she kept 
looking away over my shoulder, with her yellow eyes, towards Lord 
Lathkill. 

Myself or him, it was a question of which got there first. But 
she preferred him. Only for some things she would rather it 
were me. 

Luke had changed curiously. His body seemed to have come 
alive, in the dark cloth of his evening suit, his eyes had a devil- 
may-care light in them, his long cheeks a touch of scarlet, and his 
black hair fell loose over his forehead. He had again some of 
that guardsman’s sense of well-being and claim to the best in 
life, which I had noticed the first time I saw him. But now it was 
a little more florid, defiant, with a touch of madness. 

He looked down at Carlotta with uncanny kindness and affec- 
tion. Yet he was glad to hand her over tome. He, too, was afraid 
of her: as if with her his bad luck had worked. Whereas, in a 
throb of crude brutality, he felt it would not work with the dark 
young woman. So, he handed Carlotta over to me with relief, as 
if, with me, she would be safe from the doom of his bad luck. And 
he, with the other woman, would be safe from it too. For the 
other woman was outside the circle. 

I was glad to have Carlotta again: to have that inexpressible 
delicate and complete quiet of the two of us, resting my heart 
in a balance now at last physical as well as spiritual. Till now, 
it had always been a fragmentary thing. Now, for this hour at 
least, it was whole, a soft, complete, physical flow, and a unison 
deeper even than childhood. 

As she danced she shivered slightly, and I seemed to smell frost 
in the air. The Colonel, too, was not keeping the rhythm. 

“Has it turned colder?” I said. 

“I wonder!” she answered, looking up at me with a slow be- 
seeching. Why, and for what was she beseeching me? I pressed 
my hand a little closer, and her small breasts seemed to speak to 
me. The Colonel recovered the rhythm again. 

But at the end of the dance, she shivered again, and it seemed 
to me I too was chilled. 

“Has it suddenly turned cold?” I said, going to the radiator. 
It was quite hot. 

“It seems to me it has,” said Lord Lathkill, in a queer voice. 

The Colonel was sitting abjectly on the music stool, as if broken. 
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“Shall we have another? Shall we try a tango?” said Lord 
Lathkill. “As much of it as we can manage?” 

“I— I—” the Colonel began, turning round on the seat, his face 
yellow. “I’m not sure—” 

Carlotta shivered. The frost seemed to touch my vitals. Mrs 
Hale stood stiff, like a pillar of brown rock-salt, staring at her 
husband. 

“We had better leave off,” murmured Lady Lathkill, rising. 

Then she did an extraordinary thing. She lifted her face, 
staring to the other side, and said suddenly, in a clear, cruel sort 
of voice: 

“Are you here, Lucy?” 

She was speaking across to the spirits. Deep inside me leaped a 
jump of laughter. I wanted to howl with laughter. Then in- 
stantly, I went inert again. The chill gloom seemed to deepen 
suddenly in the room, everybody was overcome. On the piano-seat, 
the Colonel sat yellow and huddled, with a terrible hang-dog look 
of guilt on his face. There was a silence, in which the cold seemed 
to creak. Then came again the peculiar bell-like ringing of Lady 
Lathkill’s voice: 

“Are you here? What do you wish us to do?” 

A dead and ghastly silence, in which we all remained trans- 
fixed. Then from somewhere came two slow thuds, and a sound 
of drapery moving. The Colonel, with mad fear, in his eyes, looked 
round at the uncurtained windows, and crouched on his seat. 

“We must leave this room,” said Lady Lathkill. 

“Tl tell you what, Mother,” said Lord Lathkill curiously; 
“you and the Colonel go up, and we’ll just turn on the Victrola.” 

That was almost uncanny of him. For myself, the cold effluence 
of these people had paralysed me. Now I began to rally. I felt 
that Lord Lathkill was sane, it was these other people who were 
mad. 

Again from somewhere indefinite, came two slow thuds. 

“We must leave this room,” repeated Lady Lathkill in monotony. 

“All right, Mother! You go! [I'll just turn on the Victrola.” 

And Lord Lathkill strode across the room. In another moment, 
the monstrous barking how] of the opening of a jazz tune, an event 
far more extraordinary than thuds, poured from the unmoving bit 
of furniture called a Victrola. 

Lady Lathkill silently departed. The Colonel got to his feet. 
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“I wouldn’t go if I were you, Colonel!” said I. “Why not 
dance? I'll look on this time.” 

I felt as if I were resisting a rushing, cold dark current. 

Lord Lathkill was already dancing with Mrs Hale, skating 
delicately along, with a certain smile of obstinacy, secrecy, and 
excitement kindled on his face. Carlotta went up quietly to the 
Colonel, and put her hand on his broad shoulder. He let himself 
be moved into the dance, but he had no heart in it. 

There came a heavy crash, out of the distance. The Colonel 
stopped as if shot: in another moment he would go down on his 
knees. And his face was terrible. It was obvious he really felt 
another presence, other than ours, blotting us out. The room 
seemed dree and cold. It was heavy work, bearing up. 

The Colonel’s lips were moving, but no sound came forth. Then, 
absolutely oblivious of us, he went out of the room. 

The Victrola had run down. Lord Lathkill went to wind it 
up again, saying: 

“I suppose Mother knocked over a piece of furniture.” 

But we were all of us depressed, in abject depression. 

“Isn’t it awful!” Carlotta said to me, looking up beseechingly. 

“Abominable!” said I. 

“What do you think there is in it?” 

“God knows! The only thing is to stop it, as one does hysteria. 
It’s on a par with hysteria.” 

“Quite!” she said. 

Lord Lathkill was dancing, and smiling very curiously down 
into his partner’s face. The Victrola was at its loudest. Carlotta 
and I looked at one another, with hardly the heart to start again. 
The house felt hollow and gruesome. One wanted to get out, to 
get away from the cold, uncanny blight which filled the air. 

“Oh, I say, keep the ball rolling,” called Lord Lathkill. 

“Come!” I said to Carlotta. 

Even then she hung back a little. If she had not suffered, and 
lost so much, she would have gone upstairs at once to struggle 
in the silent wrestling of wills, with her mother-in-law. Even 
now, that particular fight drew her, almost the strongest. But I 
took her hand. 

“Come!” I said. “Let us dance it down. We'll roll the ball 
the opposite way.” 

She danced with me, but she was absent, unwilling. The empty 
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gloom of the house, the sense of cold, and of deadening opposition, 
pressed us down. I was looking back over my life, and thinking 
how the cold weight of an unliving spirit was slowly crushing all 
warmth and vitality out of everything. Even Carlotta herself 
had gone numb again, cold and resistant even to me. The thing 
seemed to happen wholesale in her. 

“One has to choose to live,” I said, dancing on. 

But I was powerless. With a woman, when her spirit goes 
inert in opposition, a man can do nothing. I felt my life-flow 
sinking, in my body. 

“This house is awfully depressing,” I said to her, as we me- 
chanically danced. “Why don’t you do something? Why don’t 
you get out of this tangle? Why don’t you break it?” 

“How?” she said. 

I looked down at her, wondering why she was suddenly hostile. 

“You needn’t fight,” I said. “You needn’t fight it. Don’t get 
tangled up in it. Just side-step, on to another ground.” 

She made a pause of impatience before she replied: 

“I don’t see where I am to side-step to, precisely.” 

“You do!” said I. “A little while ago, you were warm and 
unfolded and good. Now you are shut up and prickly, in the 
cold. You needn’t be. Why not stay warm?” 

“It’s nothing I do!” she said coldly. 

“It is! Stay warm to me. I am here. Why clutch in a tug- 
of-war with Lady Lathkill?” 

“Do I clutch in a tug-of-war with my mother-in-law?” 

“You know you do.” 

She looked up at me, with a faint little shadow of guilt and 
beseeching, but with a mowe of cold obstinacy dominant. 

“Let’s have done,” said I. 

And in cold silence we sat side by side on the lounge. 

The other two danced on. They at any rate were in unison. 
One could see from the swing of their limbs. Mrs Hale’s yellow- 
brown eyes looked at me every time she came round. 

“Why does she look at me?” I said. 

“T can’t imagine!” said Carlotta, with a cold grimace. 

“I'd better go upstairs and see what’s happening,” she said, 
suddenly rising and disappearing in a breath. 

Why should she go? Why should she rush off to the battle of 
wills with her mother-in-law? In such a battle, while one has 
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any life to lose, one can only lose it. There is nothing positively 
to be done, but to withdraw out of the hateful tension. 

The music ran down. Lord Lathkill stopped the Victrola. 

“Carlotta gone?” he said. 

“Apparently.” 

“Why didn’t you stop her?” 

“Wild horses wouldn’t stop her.” 

He lifted his hand with a mocking gesture of helplessness. 

“The lady loves her will!” he said. “Would you like to dance?” 

I looked at Mrs Hale. 

“No!” I said. “I won’t butt in. I'll play the pianola. The 
Victrola’s a brute.” 

I hardly noticed the passage of time. Whether the others 
danced or not, I played, and was unconscious of almost everything. 
In the midst of one rattling piece, Lord Lathkill touched my arm. 

“Listen to Carlotta! She says closing time,” he said, in his old, 
musical voice, but with the sardonic ring of war in it now. 

Carlotta stood with her arms dangling, looking like a penitent 
school-girl. 

“The Colonel has gone to bed. He hasn’t been able to manage 
a reconciliation with Lucy,” she said. “My mother-in-law thinks 
we ought to let him try to sleep.” 

Carlotta’s slow eyes rested on mine, questioning, penitent—or 
so I imagined—and somewhat sphinx-like. 

“Why of course!” said Lord Lathkill. “I wish him all the 
sleep in the world.” 

Mrs Hale said never a word. 

“Is Mother retiring too?” asked Luke. 

“I think so.” 

“Ah! then supposing we go up and look at the supper-tray.” 

We found Lady Lathkill mixing herself some night-cap brew 
over a spirit-lamp: something milky and excessively harmless. She 
stood at the side-board stirring her potations, and hardly noticed 
us. When she had finished, she sat down with her steaming cup. 

“Colonel Hale all right, Mother?” said Luke, looking across 
at her. 

The dowager, under her uplift of white hair, stared back at her 
son. There was an eye-battle for some moments, during which 
he maintained his arch, debonair ease, just a bit crazy. 

“No!” said Lady Lathkill. “He is in great trouble.” 
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“Ah!” replied her son. “Awful pity we can’t do anything for 
him! But if flesh and blood can’t help him, I’m afraid I’m a 
dud. . . . Suppose he didn’t mind our dancing?—frightfully 
good for ws! . . . We’ve been forgetting that we’re flesh and 
blood, Mother.” 

He took another whisky and soda, and gave me one. And in 
a paralysing silence, Lady Lathkill sipped her hot brew, Luke 
and I sipped our whiskies, the young women ate a little sand- 
wich. We all preserved an extraordinary aplomb, and an obstinate 
silence. 

It was Lady Lathkill who broke it. She seemed to be sinking 
downwards, crouching into herself like a skulking animal. 

“I suppose,” she said, “we shall all go to bed?” 

“You go, Mother! We'll come along in a moment.” 

She went. And for some time, we four sat silent. The room 
seemed to become pleasanter, the air was more grateful. 

“Look here!” said Lord Lathkill at last. “What do you think 
of this ghost business?” 

“T?” said I. “I don’t like the atmosphere it produces. There 
may be ghosts, and spirits, and all that. The dead must be some- 
where, there’s no such place as nowhere. But they don’t affect me, 
particularly. Do they you?” 

“Well!” he said. “No! Not directly! Indirectly I suppose 
it does.” 

“T think it makes a horribly depressing atmosphere, spiritualism,” 
said I. “I want to kick.” 

“Exactly! And ought one?” he asked, in his terribly sane- 
seeming way. 

This made me laugh. I knew what he was up to. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ought,” said I. “If I really 
want to kick, if I know I can’t stand a thing, I kick. Who's going 
to authorize me, if my own genuine feeling doesn’t?” 

“Quite!” he said, staring at me like an owl, with a fixed, medi- 
tative stare. 

“Do you know!” he said. “I suddenly thought at dinner-time, 
what corpses we all were, sitting eating our dinners! I thought it 
when I saw you look at those little Jerusalem artichoke things in 
a white sauce. Suddenly it struck me, you were alive and twink- 
ling, and we were all bodily dead. Bodily dead, if you under- 
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stand. Quite alive in other directions: but bodily dead. And 
whether we ate vegetables or meat, made no difference. We were 
bodily dead.” 

“Ah, with a slap in the face,” said I, “we come to life! You 
or I or anybody.” 

“I do understand poor Lucy!” said Luke. “Don’t you? She 
forgot to be flesh and blood while she was alive, and now she 
can’t forgive herself, nor the Colonel. That must be pretty rough, 
you know, not to realize it till you’re dead, and you haven’t, so 
to speak, anything left to go on. I mean it’s awfully important 
to be flesh and blood!” 

He looked so solemnly at us, we three broke simultaneously 
into an uneasy laugh. 

“Oh but I do mean it!” he said. “I’ve only realized how very 
extraordinary it is to be a man of flesh and blood, alive. It 
seems so ordinary, in comparison, to be dead, and merely spirit. 
That seems so commonplace. But fancy having a living face, and 
arms, and thighs. Oh my God, I’m glad I’ve realized in time!” 

He caught Mrs Hale’s hand, and pressed her dusky arm against 
his body. 

“Oh, but if one had died, without realizing it!” he cried. “Think 
how ghastly, for Jesus, when he was risen and wasn’t touchable! 
How very awful, to have to say Noli me tangere! Ah, touch me, 
touch me alive/—” 

He pressed Mrs Hale’s hand convulsively against his breast. 
The tears had already slowly gathered in Carlotta’s eyes and were 
dropping on to her hands in her lap. 

“Don’t cry, Carlotta!” he said. “Really don’t! We haven’t 
killed one another. We're too decent after all. We've almost 
become two spirits side by side. We've almost become two ghosts 
to one another, wrestling. Oh, but I want you to get back your 
body, even if I can’t give it you. I want my flesh and blood, Car- 
lotta, and I want you to have yours. We've suffered so much 
the other way. And the children, it is as well they are dead. 
They were born of our will and our disembodiment. Oh, I feel 
like the Bible!—Clothe me with flesh again, and wrap my bones 
with sinew, and let the fountain of blood cover me. My spirit is 
like a naked nerve on the air.” 

Carlotta had ceased to weep. She sat with her head dropped 
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as if asleep. The rise and fall of her small, slack breasts was 
still heavy, but they were lifting on a heaving sea of rest. It was 
as if a slow, restful dawn were rising in her body, while she slept. 
So slack, so broken she sat, it occurred to me that in this crucifixion 
business, the crucified does not put himself alone on the cross. The 
woman is nailed even more inexorably up, and crucified in the 
body even more cruelly. 

It is a monstrous thought. But the deed is even more mon- 
strous. Oh Jesus! didn’t you know that you couldn’t be crucified 
alone? That the two thieves crucified along with you were the 
two women, your wife and your mother? You called them two 
thieves! But what would they call you, who had their women’s 
bodies on the cross? The abominable trinity on Calvary! 

I felt an infinite tenderness for my dear Carlotta. She could 
not yet be touched. But my soul streamed to her like warm blood. 
So she sat slack and drooped, as if broken. But she was not 
broken. It was only the great release. 

Luke sat with the hand of the dark young woman pressed against 
his breast. His face was warm and fresh, but he too breathed 
heavily, and stared unseeing. Mrs Hale sat at his side erect and 
mute. But she loved him, with erect, black-faced, remote power. 

“Morier!” said Luke tome. “If you can help Carlotta, you will, 
won’t you? I can’t do any more for her now. We are in mortal 
fear of each other.” 

“T'll do as much as she’ll let me,” said I, looking at her droop- 
ing figure, that was built on such a strong frame. 

The fire rustled on the hearth, as we sat in complete silence. 
How long it lasted, I cannot say. Yet we were none of us startled 
when the door opened. ° 

It was the Colonel, in a handsome brocade dressing-gown, look- 
ing worried. 

Luke still held the dark young woman’s hand clasped against 
his thigh. Mrs Hale did not move. 

“T thought you fellows might help me,” said the Colonel, in a 
worried voice, as he closed the door. 

“What is wrong, Colonel?” said Luke. 

The Colonel looked at him, looked at the clasped hands of 
Luke and the dark young woman, looked at me, looked at Carlotta, 
without changing his expression of anxiety, fear, and misery. He 
didn’t care about us. 
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“T can’t sleep!” he said, “It’s gone wrong again! My head 
feels as if there was a cold vacuum in it, and my heart beats, and 
something screws up inside me. I know it’s Lucy! She hates me 
again. I can’t stand it.” 

He looked at us with eyes half glazed, obsessed. His face 
seemed as if the flesh were breaking under the skin, decomposing. 

“Perhaps, poor thing,” said Luke, whose madness seemed really 
sane this night, “perhaps you hate her.” 

Luke’s strange concentration instantly made us feel a tension, 
as of hate, in the Colonel’s body. 

“1?” the Colonel looked up sharply, like a culprit. “I! I 
wouldn’t say that, if I were you.” 

“Perhaps that’s what’s the matter,” said Luke, with mad, beau- 
tiful calm. “Why can’t you feel kindly towards her, poor thing! 
She must have been done out of a lot, while she lived.” 

It was as if he had one foot in life and one in death, and knew 
both sides. To us it was like madness. 

“J! [!—” stammered the Colonel; and his face was a study. 
Expression after expression moved across it; of fear, repudiation, 
dismay, anger, repulsion, bewilderment, guilt. “I was good to 
her.” 

“Ah yes!” said Luke. “Perhaps you were good to her! But 
was your body good to poor Lucy’s body, poor dead thing!” 

He seemed to be better acquainted with the ghost than with us. 

The Colonel gazed blankly at Luke, and his eyes went up and 
down, up and down, up and down, up and down. 

“My body—!” he said blankly. 

And he looked down amazedly at his little round stomach, under 
the silk gown, and his stout knee, in its blue-and-white pyjama. 

“My body—!” he repeated blankly. 

“Yes!” said Luke. “Don’t you see, you may have been awfully 
good to her. But her poor woman’s body, were you ever good to 
that?” 

“She had everything she wanted! She had three of my chil- 
dren,” said the Colonel dazedly. 

“Ah yes, that may easily be! But your body of a man, was it 
ever good to her body of a woman? That’s the point! If you 
understand the marriage service: with my body I thee worship. 
That’s the point! No getting away from it.” 

The queerest of all accusing angels did Lord Lathkill make, 
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as he sat there with the hand of the other man’s wife clasped 
against his thigh. His face was fresh and naive, and the dark 
eyes were bright with a clairvoyant candour, that was like mad- 
ness, and perhaps was supreme sanity. 

The Colonel was thinking back, and over his face a slow under- 
standing was coming. 

“It may be,” he said. “It may be! Perhaps, that way, I de- 
spised her. It may be! It may be!” 

“TI know,” said Luke. “As if she weren’t worth noticing, what 
you did to her! Haven’t I done it myself! And don’t I know 
now, it’s a horrible thing to do, to oneself as much as to her. . 
Her poor ghost, that ached, and never had a real body! It’s not so 
easy to worship with the body! Ah, if the Church taught us shat 
sacrament: with my body I thee worship! That would easily 
make up for any honouring and obeying the woman might do. 
. . -« But that’s why she haunts you. You despised and disliked 
her body, and she was only a living ghost. Now she wails in the 
afterworld, like a still-wincing nerve.” 

The Colonel hung his head, slowly pondering. Pondering with 
all his body. His young wife watched the sunken, bald head in a 
kind of stupor. His day seemed so far from her day. . . . Car- 
lotta had lifted her face: she was beautiful again, with the tender 
before-dawn freshness of a new understanding. 

She was watching Luke. And it was obvious he was another 
man to her. The man she knew, the Luke who was her husband, 
was gone, and this other strange, uncanny creature had taken his 
place. She was filled with wonder. Could one so change, as to 
become another creature entirely? Ah, if it were so! If she her- 
self, as she knew herself, could cease to be! If that woman who 
was married to Luke, married to him in an intimacy of misfor- 
tune that was like a horror, could only cease to be, and let a new, 
delicately-wild Carlotta take her place! 

“It may be!” said the Colonel, lifting his head. “It may be!” 
There seemed to come a relief over his soul, as he realized. “I 
didn’t worship her with my body—lI think maybe I worshipped 
other women that way; but maybe I never did. . . . But I thought 
I was good to her. And I thought she didn’t want it—” 

“Tt’s no good thinking. We all want it!” asserted Luke. “And 
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before we die, we know it. I say, before we die. It may be after. 
But everybody wants it, let them say and do what they will. 
Don’t you agree, Morier?” 

I was startled when he spoke to me. I had been thinking of 
Carlotta: how she was looking like a girl again, as she used to 
look at the Thwaite, when she painted cactuses-in-a-pot. Only 
now, a certain rigidity of the will had left her, so that she looked 
even younger than when I first knew her, having now a virginal, 
flower-like stil/ness which she had not then had. I had always 
believed that people could be born again: if they would only let 
themselves. 

“I’m sure they do,” said I to Luke. 

But I was thinking, if people were born again, the old circum- 
stances would not fit the new body. 

“What about yourself, Luke?” said Carlotta abruptly. 

“T!” he exclaimed, and the scarlet showed in his cheek. “TI! 
I’m not fit to be spoken about. I’ve been moaning like the ghost 
of disembodiment myself, ever since I became a man—” 

The Colonel said never a word. He hardly listened. He was 
pondering, pondering. In his way, he too was a brave man. 

“I have an idea what you mean,” he said. “There’s no deny- 
ing it, I didn’t like her body. And now, I suppose, it’s too late.” 

He looked up bleakly: in a way, willing to be condemned, since 
he knew vaguely that something was wrong. Anything better than 
the blind torture. 

“Oh I don’t know!” said Luke. “Why don’t you, even now, 
love her a little, with your real heart? Poor disembodied thing! 
Why don’t you take her to your warm heart, even now, and com- 
fort her inside there. Why don’t you be kind to her poor ghost, 
bodily ?” 

The Colonel did not answer. He was gazing fixedly at Luke. 
Then he turned, and dropped his head, alone in deep silence. 
Then, deliberately, but not lifting his head, he pulled open his 
dressing-gown at the breast, unbuttoned the top of his pyjama 
jacket, and sat perfectly still, his breast showing white and very 
pure, so much younger and purer than his averted face. He 
breathed with difficulty, his white breast rising irregularly. But 
in the deep isolation where he was, slowly a gentleness of com- 
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passion came over him, changing his contours, moulding his elderly 
features, with strange freshness, and softening his blue eye with 
a look it had never had before. Something of the tremulous gen- 
tleness of a young bridegroom had come upon him, in spite of his 
baldness, his silvery little moustache, the weary marks of his face. 

The passionate, compassionate soul stirred in him and was pure, 
his youth flowered over his face and eyes. 

We sat very still, moved also in the spirit of compassion. There 
seemed a presence in the air, almost a smell of blossom, as if time 
had opened and gave off the perfume of spring. The Colonel gazed 
in silence into space, his smooth white chest, with the few dark 
hairs, open and rising and sinking with life. 

Meanwhile his dark-faced young wife watched him from afar. 
The youngness that was on him was not for her. 

I knew that Lady Lathkill would come. I could feel her far off 
in her room, stirring and sending forth her rays. Swiftly I steeled 
myself to be in readiness. When the door opened, I rose and 
walked across the room. 

She entered with characteristic noiselessness, peering in round 
the door, with her crest of white hair, before she ventured bodily 
in. The Colonel looked at her swiftly, and swiftly covered his 
breast, holding his hand at his bosom, clutching the silk of his robe. 

“T was afraid,” she murmured, “that Colonel Hale might be in 
trouble.” 

“No!” said I. “We are all sitting very peacefully. There is 
no trouble.” 

Lord Lathkill also rose. 

“No trouble at all, I assure you, Mother!” he said. 

Lady Lathkill glanced at us both, then turned heavily to the 
Colonel. 

“She is unhappy to-night?” she asked. 

The Colonel winced. 

“No!” he said hurriedly. “No! I don’t think so!’—He looked 
up at her with shy, wincing eyes. 

“Tell me what I can do!” she said in a very low tone, bending 
towards him. 

“Our ghost is walking to-night, Mother!” said Lord Lathkill. 
“Haven't you felt the air of spring, and smelt the plum-blossom? 
Don’t you feel us all young? Our ghost is walking, to bring Lucy 
home. The Colonel’s breast is quite extraordinary, white as plum- 
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blossom, Mother, younger-looking than mine, and he’s already 
taken Lucy into his bosom, in his heart, where he breathes like 
the wind among trees. The Colonel’s breast is white and ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, Mother, I don’t wonder poor Lucy yearned 
for it, to go home into it at last. It’s like going into an orchard of 
plum-blossoms, for a ghost.” 

His mother looked round at him, then back at the Colonel, 
who was still clutching his hand over his chest, as if protecting 
something. 

“You see I didn’t understand where I’d been wrong,” he said, 
looking up at her imploringly. “I never realized that it was my 
body which had not been good to her.” 

Lady Lathkill curved sideways, to watch him. But her power 
was gone. His face had come smooth with the tender glow of 
compassionate life, that flowers again. She could not get at him. 

“It’s no good, Mother. You know our ghost is walking. . . . 
She’s supposed to be absolutely like a crocus, if you know what I 
mean: harbinger of spring in the earth. So it says in my great- 
grandfather’s diary: for she rises with silence like a crocus at the 
feet, and violets in the hollows of the heart come out. For she is of 
the feet and the hands, the thighs and breast, the face and the all- 
concealing belly, and her name is silent, but her odour is of spring, 
and her contact is the all-in-all—” He was quoting from his great- 
grandfather’s diary, which only the sons of the family read. And 
as he quoted, he rose curiously on his toes, and spread his fingers, 
bringing his hands together till the finger-tips touched. His father 
had done that before him, when he was deeply moved. 

Lady Lathkill sat down heavily, in the chair next the Colonel. 

“How do you feel?” she asked him, in a secretive mutter. 

He looked round at her, with the large blue eyes of candour. 

“T never knew what was wrong,” he said, a little nervously. 
“She only wanted to be looked after a bit, not to be a houseless, 
homeless ghost. It’s all right! She’s all right here—” he pressed 
his clutched hand on his breast. “It’s all right! It’s all right! 
She’ll be all right now.” 

He rose, a little fantastic in his brocade gown, but once more 
manly, candid, and sober. 

“With your permission,” he said, “I will retire.’—He made 
alittle bow. “—lI am glad you helped me. I didn’t know—didn’t 


know—” 
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But the change in him, and his secret wondering were so strong 
on him, he went out of the room scarcely being aware of us. 

Lord Lathkill threw up his arms, and stretched quivering. 

“Oh, pardon, pardon!” he said, seeming, as he stretched, quiv- 
ering, to grow bigger and almost splendid, sending out rays of fire 
to the dark young woman. “Oh Mother, thank you for my limbs, 
and my body! Oh Mother, thank you for my knees and my 
shoulders at this moment! Oh Mother, thank you that my body 
is straight and alive! Oh Mother, torrents of spring, torrents of 
spring, whoever said that!” 

“Don’t you forget yourself, my boy?” said his mother. 

“Oh no, dear, no! Oh Mother dear, a man has to be in love 
in his thighs, the way you ride a horse. Why don’t we stay in 
love that way all our lives? Why do we turn into corpses with 
consciousness? Oh mother of my body, thank you for my body, 
you strange woman with white hair! I don’t know much about 
you, but my body came from you, so thank you, my dear. I shall 
think of you to-night!” 

“Hadn’t we better go?” she said, beginning to tremble. 

“Why yes!” he said, turning and looking strangely at the dark 
young woman. “Yes, let us go! Let us go!” 

Carlotta gazed at him, then, with strange heavy, searching look, 
at me. I smiled to her, and she looked away. The dark young 
woman looked over her shoulder as she went out. Lady Lathkill 
hurried past her son, with head ducked. But still he laid his hand 
on her shoulder, and she stopped dead. 

“Good-night, Mother, mother of my face and my thighs! 
Thank you for the night to come, dear, mother of my body.” 

She glanced up at him rapidly, nervously, then hurried away. 
He stared after her, then switched off the light. 

“Funny old Mother!” he said. “I never realized before that 
she was the mother of my shoulders and my hips, as well as my 
brain. Mother of my thighs!” 

He switched off some of the lights as we went, accompanying 
me to my room. 

“You know,” he said, “I can understand that the Colonel is 
happy, now the forlorn ghost of Lucy is comforted in his heart. 
After all, he married her! And she must be content at last: he 
has a beautiful chest, don’t you think! Together they will sleep 
well. And then he will begin to live the life of the living again. 
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. . - How friendly the house feels to-night! But after all, it is my 
old home. And the smell of plum-blossoms!—don’t you notice it? 
It is our ghost, in silence like a crocus. . . . There, your fire has 
died down! But it’s a nice room! I hope our ghost will come to 
you. I think she will. Don’t speak toher! It makes her go away. 
She too is a ghost of silence. We talk far too much. But now I am 
going to be silent too, and a ghost of silence. . . . Good-night !” 

He closed the door softly, and was gone. And softly, in silence, 
I took off my things. I was thinking of Carlotta: and a little 
sadly, perhaps, because of the power of circumstance over us. This 
night I could have worshipped her with my body, and she, per- 
haps, was stripped in the body to be worshipped. But it was not 
for me, at this hour, to fight against circumstances. 

I had fought too much, even against the most imposing circum- 
stances, to use any more violence for love. Desire is a sacred 
thing, and should not be violated. 

“Hush!” I said to myself. “I will sleep, and the ghost of my 
silence can go forth, in the subtle body of desire, to meet that 
which is coming to meet it. Let my ghost go forth, and let me not 
interfere. There are many intangible meetings, and unknown 
fulfilments of desire.” 

So I went softly to sleep, as I wished to, without interfering 
with the warm, crocus-like ghost of my body. 

And I must have gone far, far down the intricate galleries of 
sleep, to the very heart of the world. For I know I passed on 
beyond the strata of images and words, beyond the iron veins of 
memory, and even the jewels of rest, to sink in the final dark like a 
fish, dumb, soundless, and imageless, yet alive and swimming. 

And at the very core of the deep night, the ghost came to me, 
at the heart of the ocean of oblivion, which is also the heart of life. 
Beyond hearing, or even knowledge of contact, I met her and 
knew her. How I know it, I don’t know. Yet I know it with 
eyeless, wingless knowledge. 

For man in the body is formed through countless ages, and at 
the centre is the speck, or spark, upon which all his formation 
has taken place. It is even not himself, deep beyond his many 
depths. Deep from him calls to deep. And according as deep 
answers deep, man glistens and surpasses himself. 

Beyond all the pearly mufflings of consciousness, of age upon 
age of consciousness, deep calls yet to deep, and sometimes is an- 
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swered. It is new-wakened God calling within the deep of a man, 
and new God calling answer, from the other deep. And sometimes 
the other deep is a woman, as it was with me, when my ghost came. 
Women were not unknown to me. But never before had woman 
come, in the depths of night, to answer my deep with her deep. 
As the ghost came, came as a ghost of silence, still in the depth 
of sleep. 

I know she came. I know she came even as a woman, to my 
man. But the knowledge is darkly naked as the event. I only 
know, it was so. In the deep of sleep, a call was called from the 
deeps of me, and answered in the deeps, by a woman among women. 
Breasts or thighs or face, I remember not a touch, no, nor a moves 
ment of my own. It is all complete in the profundity of dark- 
ness. Yet I know it was so. 

I awoke towards dawn, from far, far away. I was vaguely 
conscious of drawing nearer and nearer, as the sun must have been 
drawing towards the horizon, from the complete beyond. Till at 
last the faint pallor of mental consciousness coloured my waking. 

And then I was aware of a pervading scent, as of plum-blossom. 
And a sense of extraordinary silkiness—though where, and in what 
contact, I could not say. It was as the first blemish of dawn. 

And even with so slight a conscious registering, if seemed to 
disappear. Like a whale that has sounded to the bottomless seas. 
That knowledge of #¢, which was the marriage of the ghost and 
me, disappeared from me, in its rich weight of certainty, as the 
scent of the plum-blossom moved down the lanes of my conscious- 
ness, and my limbs stirred in a silkiness for which I have no 
comparison. 

As I became aware, I also became uncertain. I wanted to be 
certain of it, to have definite evidence. And as I sought for 
evidence, #t disappeared, my perfect knowledge was gone. I no 
longer knew in full. 

Now as the daylight slowly amassed, in the windows from which 
I had put back the shutters, I sought in myself for evidence, and 
in the room. 

But I shall never know. I shall never know if it was a ghost, 
some sweet spirit from the innermost of the ever-deepening cosmos. 
Or a woman, a very woman, as the silkiness of my limbs seems to 
attest. Or a dream, a hallucination! I shall never know. 
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Because I went away from Riddings in the morning, on account 
of the sudden illness of Lady Lathkill. 

“You will come again,” Luke said to me. “And in any case, 
you will never really go away from us.” 

“Good-bye!” she said to me. “At last it was perfect!” 

She seemed so beautiful, when I left her, as if it were the ghost 
again, and I was far down the deeps of consciousness. 

The following autumn, when I was overseas once more, I had 
a letter from Lord Lathkill. He wrote very rarely. 

“Carlotta has a son,” he said, “and I an heir. He has yellow 
hair, like a little crocus, and one of the young plum-trees in the 
orchard has come out of all season into blossom. To me he is 
flesh and blood of our ghost itself. Even Mother doesn’t look over 
the wall, to the other side, any more. It’s all this side for her now. 

So our family refuses to die out, by the grace of our ghost. 
We are calling him Gabriel. 

Dorothy Hale also is a mother, three days before Carlotta. She 
has a black lamb of a daughter, called Gabrielle. By the bleat of 
the little thing, I know its father. Our own is a blue-eyed one, 
with the dangerous repose of a pugilist. I have no fears of our 
family misfortune for him, ghost-begotten and ready-fisted. 

The Colonel is very well, quiet, and self-possessed. He is farm- 
ing in Wiltshire, raising pigs. It is a passion with him, the créme 
de la créme of swine. I admit, he has golden sows as elegant as 
young Diane de Poictiers, and young hogs like Perseus, in the 
first red-gold flush of youth. He looks me in the eye, and I look 
him back, and we understand. He is quiet, and proud now, and 
very hale and hearty, raising swine ad majorem Dei gloriam. A 
good sport! 

I am in love with this house, and its inmates, including the 
plum-blossom-scented one, she who visited you, in all the peace. I 
cannot understand why you wander in uneasy and distant parts 
of the earth. For me, when I am at home, I am there. I have 
peace upon my bones, and if the world is going to come to a violent 
and untimely end, as prophets aver, I feel the house of Lathkill 
will survive, built upon our ghost. So come back, and you’ll find 
we shall not have gone away—” 


The End 
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OOK illustration is a battle ground, a no-man’s land raked 
by alternate fires from the artist and the writer, claimed 
by both, sometimes nearly conquered by one but only to be half 
recaptured by the other. One day perhaps when we have con- 
structed some kind of aesthetic applicable to all the arts alike, 
some principles will be laid down to settle the dispute but for 
the present it must rage. The question even whether true illus- 
tration is possible at all has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Is it conceivable that one man should express a certain mood 
in words and another should find forms expressing an identical 
one? Hardly, one supposes, since no two men ever can quite 
coincide in their emotional reaction. No one doubts that when 
facts only are at issue this coincidence is possible, the illustrations 
to a scientific treatise or a trade catalogue can clearly be perfect; 
but when the writer is an artist and the illustrator an artist, there 
must be divergence. These questions are stirred again by Mr E. 
McKnight Kauffer’s illustrations to Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’ Two distinguished literary critics have expressed them- 
selves upon these illustrations, one with vague dissatisfaction, the 
other with unqualified contempt, and yet to me they appear not 
only entirely delightful for their decorative charm, but quite 
peculiarly adapted to their purpose in relation to the text. So 
that this time at least the battle is set. Whilst I claim for them 
decorative charm I am, as it were, on my own ground which per- 
haps my literary confréres would not dispute; but when I suggest 
that they are good as illustrations I am advancing into the dis- 
puted territory. What I am claiming, however, is only this, that a 
quite peculiar literary situation has allowed of a peculiar solution. 
To clear up the issue, let us return to the general question. There 
is no doubt that a book may be decorated. Initials, borders, cu/s- 
de-lampe, these may be always admitted; if they are good of 
a = Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. The Nonesuch Press. 
5. 
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their kind, they do not provoke any question with the writer. It 
is only when the artist’s forms have a further significance, suggest 
ideas or feelings by what they represent or by symbolical or ex-_ 
pressionist methods, that they impinge on the text. It is only then 
that the question arises, first, can it be done at all and secondly, 
has the artist in question done it. It seems to me that real illus- 
tration, in the sense of enforcing the author’s verbal expression by 
an identical graphic expression, is quite impossible. But it may 
be possible to embroider the author’s ideas, or rather to execute 
variations on the author’s theme, which will not pretend to be one 
with the text but rather as it were a running commentary, like 
marginal notes written by a reader. Now such marginal notes 
may as we know be horribly exasperating or they may be illum- 
inating, according to the writer and also the nature of the book. 
A writing of close knit texture and concentrated unity of effect, 
a lyric poem for example, should have its margins clear of all, even 
the best, comment since nothing must distract us. In such a work 
there are no interstices, no pauses where the commentator can 
decently put in his word. But if the work be of a rambling, easy- 
going, cut-and-come-again nature there are hundreds of places 
where we may turn aside and chat with our invisible fellow-reader. 
And of all such marginal commentators the draughtsman is the 
most discreet, for he is not only invisible but inaudible; he never 
puts a word into your head which might get confused with the 
words of the author. He merely starts a vague train of thought 
by the image which he puts before you in one of those pauses 
which the author’s discursiveness allows. Though even so, of 
course, the question of whether he be welcome or not will depend 
upon his tact, his appositeness, and the absence in him of imper- 
tinent sel f-assertion. 

Now it appears to me that Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is 
of all books the most illustratable in this way and far more illus- 
tratable now than when it was written. Also it appears to me, 
though here I speak in fear of my literary friends, that Mr Mc- 
Knight Kauffer has proved himself the most charming, the most 
sympathetic, and the most witty of interrupters. 

But first as to the decorative quality of his drawings, their 
aptness to the text regarded as a purely formal matter of black and 
white, or rather grey. To begin with, the typography of the book 
seems to me admirable. The general effect of an ancient folio is 
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preserved without any affected archaism. All is clear, lucid, well 
planned, and admirably printed on very good paper. Mr Kauffer 
has shown his appreciation of these qualities in his drawings. He 
has determined that in every way they should conform to the gen- 
eral effect of ‘colour’ of the printed page. This means that he has 
had to maintain a certain average density of tone in his drawings, 
nowhere allowing too heavy or too closely placed darks and no- 
where becoming so thin as to leave a ‘hole’ in the page. 


A further consideration must be that of the rhythm of the | 


drawn line, or one might almost say its tempo since the quality of 
the drawn line depends so much on its pace. And here the printed 
page presents to the draughtsman a difficult problem. The rhythm 
of ordinary free draughtsmanship is nearly akin to that of the 
written word, but it is not at all naturally akin to the printed. 
The letters of our print, though originally based on written forms, 
have become far more rigid and exact and have, if we imagine 
them drawn, a slow and excessively precise movement. Anything 
so exactly precise as the printed letter would be intolerably dead 
in drawing. Now the early Italian illustrators did, in their wood 
blocks, find almost the exactly right kind of rhythm for the printed 
page, but it is no easy matter for the modern artist who uses zinc- 
otype line blocks to draw for that process anything equivalent to 
these early woodcut outlines. The first artist who tried it at all 
extensively was Aubrey Beardsley. He fell into the error of a 
far too insensitive mechanical precision. His line, whatever its 
decorative quality may have been, was eminently inexpressive, in- 
sensitive, and dead. And here Mr Kauffer seems to me to have 
succeeded beyond any of his predecessors. He has drawn his main 
outlines with some kind of reed pen which allows of slow steady 
movement without losing impetus and without much change of 
thickness. He uses this line with much freedom and variety, now 
with a firm and bold precision and now more tentatively and 
tenderly. But he has also seen that where a book is as large as 
a folio, the open outline does not quite ‘hold up’ to the grey of 
the print, and he plays about on this firm solid drawing with 
thinner lines, crossed at right angles or dotted or in thin regular 
corkscrew curls, producing in this way the most charming inter- 
play of diverse textures and something that almost suggests the 
idea of colour. So much for the nice adjustment of his technique. 
In the spacing of his designs, the ordering of his volumes, the 
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balancing of his directions, he seems to me to show real inven- 
tion and the finest sensitiveness to visual values. 

I have said that Burton is more suited to illustration now than 
when it was written. We do not read Burton simply nowadays, 
for it is in intention a learned medico-psychological treatise to 
which its author has given a quite fictitious appearance of scien- 
tific method by dividing it into headings of ‘cause,’ ‘prognosticks,’ 
‘symptoms,’ ‘cures.’ No doubt this may have taken in his seven- 
teenth-century readers; it will not do for us and no one to-day goes 
to Burton for counsel or pharmaceutics; we read him for the 
delicious flavour of his Renaissance pedantry and quaint humours 
and for the sonority and flow of his prose. We do not then take 
him at his own valuation: we may love him but we could never 
avow to him the reasons of our love. Now all this gives the illus- 
trator of Burton a peculiar position. We cannot ask of him to 
be more reverentially submissive than we are ourselves. He must 
enjoy Burton’s flavour to the full, but he is guilty of no ill 
manners if after all these centuries he now and then takes us, 
rather than the author into his confidence, if he now and then 
whispers to us in a voice which the old man cannot overhear: 
‘Isn’t he a delightful old buffer, let’s keep him at it.’ 

It is in this spirit of affectionate raillery that Mr McKnight 
Kauffer has commented Burton, and in order to do it he has com- 
pounded a quite peculiar brew of artistic motives. I should never 
have guessed that the ingredients could have mixed so well into 
so exhilarating a potion. We have seen already that the Dream 
of Polyphilus and the old herbals give the special note of ‘colour’ 
of these illustrations, but there is nothing too literal in his use of 
these models. To these then, treated in the freest way, he has 
added, of all things, modern Cubist practice. What is really up- 
setting is the perfect fusion of these elements. He has drawn 
from Cubism a new and quite unforeseen possibility. We are 
so little accustomed to rest contented in the contemplation of 
abstract visible forms, as compared, for instance, with our readi- 
ness to contemplate pure auditory shapes, that Cubism which sets 
out to discover purely formal relations has always tended to sug- 
gest some accidental significance. People have insisted on read- 
ing into it symbolical or expressionist meanings and many artists 
such as the futurists have exploited it in that direction. Nothing 
could be more delightfully witty and apposite therefore than the 
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peculiar and quite distinct use which Mr Kauffer has found for it. 
He frankly lets it correspond, as it so easily does by reason of 
this fictitious symbolism, to the half magical and cabbalistic flavour 
of Renaissance science which had not yet run clear of alchemical 
and mediaeval lore. 

The peculiar charm of much Renaissance science and of Bur- 
ton’s in particular is that it takes on so much of the quality of 
a work of art. It does not really supply information as it pre- 
tends to do, it only lures the imagination on into a mysterious 
region where the whole secret of the universe lies always just over 
the next range of hills. Just so Mr Kauffer’s cubistico-cabbalistic 
forms set the imagination free; we feel that if we could only pore 
long enough over these diagrams to understand them and then read 
very carefully all the authors Burton quotes, we should really hold 
the clue in our hands. And yet all the time our intellect knows 
well enough that it is only letting the imagination loose on a long 
tether, that it will come back to us breathless, delighted but 
empty-handed. And we know too that it is really no use poring 
over Mr Kauffer’s diagrams; he has just been helping us in the 
subtlest wittiest way possible to have our little game with the 
ultimate nature of things. 

And beside this pseudo-scientific witticism of Mr Kauffer’s goes 
a pseudo-archaistic pedantry which I find equally delightful. With 
just as light and playful a touch as he handles the pretentions 
of Burton’s science, he handles also the art of his day. He knows 
all about Renaissance designs, but he has the self-confidence 
which all genuine artists feel when confronted with past art. It 
is not for him something sacred and absolute to beget a slavish 
copy or a skilful pastiche; it is an inspiration and a point of 
departure for his own art. He gives to these Renaissance pillars, 
columns, pyramids, and arcades a quite fresh flavour, so that while 
they remind us of the past, they have the vitality of a contem- 
porary creation. His pedantry is as full of enjoyment and poetic 
zest as was Burton’s own. In that he is much nearer to the men 
of the Renaissance, to Brunelleschi and Donatello than are any 
of their too abject worshippers of to-day, or rather of yesterday, 
since the high water mark of such unintelligent industry was 
touched at the end of the last century. 

In his illustrations of mediaeval herbs Mr Kauffer follows with 
a delightful freedom the herbals of Burton’s time but gives to 
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his drawings a more deliberately decorative quality, though often 
by means of a freer balance and a less strict symmetry. His land- 
scapes are generally reminiscent of the Dream of Polyphilus. Two 
in particular strike me as curiously happy: that which illustrates 
the effect of hot desert air in producing melancholy where we look 
over the battlement of an oriental town to the desert dotted with 
schematic palm-trees, and that which illustrates the lonely places 
beloved of the melancholic where a lonely church stands on shat- 
tered rocks beside the sea. In this, Polyphilus and Picasso seem 
to shake hands across the centuries; but though both are alluded to, 
the design has its own special half ironical, half poetical charm. 

It was an inevitable tribute to Burton’s vast knowledge of the 
classics that Mr Kauffer should give us the portraits of the great 
men, the writers and philosophers of the ancient world. In these 
he has shown a curious power of taking the traditional portrait 
busts and giving them the oddest twist. They are at once schematic 
and decorative and full of life and character. The character, it 
is true, is sometimes underlined almost to the point of caricature. 
Aristides for instance is irresistible in the inflexibility of his 
wooden-headed rectitude. Alcibiades is almost as amusing in the 
up-to-date Oxford manner of his elegance. Now and then per- 
haps one may feel that Mr Kauffer’s light-hearted humour is 
pushed too far. The Mars and Venus is frankly comic but ever 
so prettily so, and in his occasional naughtiness he adapts himself 
to Burton’s own peculiar mixture of it with pedantry and in- 
genuity. A great part of the pleasure which these illustrations 
give comes from the fact that in spite of all the knowledge of 
past art and of quite modern practice which they evince, in spite 
of their admirable placing and balance, they have an air of fresh- 
ness and spontaneity as though they were drawn with something 
of the same exuberant and easy eloquence with which Burton rolled 
out his catalogues and long drawn phrases. 

I doubt if any true illustrations can have the timeless quality 
of the great efforts of graphic art. Probably these drawings of 
Mr Kauffer’s will date. The peculiar effect on us of their mixture 
of modernity and humorous antiquarianism cannot last. But Bur- 
ton himself ‘dates,’ It is precisely because he dates so charmingly 
that we read him. I believe Mr Kauffer’s drawings will them- 
selves date as agreeably and give to this edition of the Anatomy 
a unique and distinguished position. 








I WALK, UNDERSTANDINGLY 








BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Each day I take my torn umbrella— 
I understand the sky— 

Because I know a torn umbrella 
Can cloud-bursts modify. 


Each day I take my torn umbrella 
And bid my cook good-bye, 
And as a stick my torn umbrella 
I swing, and gravely hie. 


Upon my arm I wear my jacket, 
My hat across my head, 

And in a simply folded packet 
I carry simple bread. 


I walk along a lane with houses 
Occurring now and then, 

And troughs wherein a woman souses 
The washing of her men. 


And troughs wherein the greener water 
Reports the whole green world; 

And troughs wherein the shabby water 
With abject leaves is furled. 


I pass the geese and shun the gander 
And eye the cow and bull, 

My ropeless heart grows ever blander, 
My wits are gently full. 


Within a wood I gravely enter. 
I take the beaten path: 

I would not be a wry dissenter, 

Late home for aftermath. 
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I note the trees, how wild and shaggy 
They circumvent the storm, 

I note the leaves, how wild and craggy 
They hold their hardy form. 


An oak-leaf is the toughest member 
Of all that sky-flung crew, 

An oak-stick makes the sanest ember 
That ever hearth-fire knew. 


I agitate the gracile crescent 
Which calls itself a fern: 

My stick—though stockinged—is digressent, 
And yet shall have its turn. 


I have observed a deer, wide-eyeing, 
And nimble-bodied there, 

I cannot help if I was spying 
Upon a thing too rare. 


I made a rabbit leap and travel 
As but a rabbit can, 

I wonder if God can unravel 
The way that rabbit ran? 


I wonder if the mighty oak-tree 
Clasping the great sun, 

I wonder can that mighty oak-tree 
Sometime in heaven run? 


I wonder why the purple serpent, 
The fat and conscious snake, 

I wonder why the harmful serpent 
Should so optate to bake? 


The sun is like a man great-singing 
And silent in the wood, 

But that is not a cause for stinging, 
Nor is to be baked good. 
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And so with many a moral thinking, 
And so by many a tree, 

I travel, sound thought staidly linking, 
My staid way to the sea. 


I come to trees with all their branches 
Wrung one disastrous way; 

Like wrecked umbrellas are their branches— 
I keep mine closed to-day. 


I open by the startling silence 
Of the immortal sea, 
And bowing in that barren silence 
The beach-grass is grave friends with me. 

















NEW YORK IMPRESSIONS 


BY ALYSE GREGORY 


T was just a few minutes before the noon hour when Sylvia 
arrived at the Grand Central Station. Checking her bag she 
strolled out into Forty-second Street. The crowd seemed more than 
usually bewildering to her. Working girls from near-by offices, 
their eyes as black as the eyes of painted idols, their dresses of 
brocades, satins, crépes, elaborately trimmed, passed her as if in 
broken regiments. Some of them clasped to their throats with sim- 
ulated languor, as if they were about to step down long carpeted 
steps to waiting landaus, flowing wraps of rich, soft materials. 
But it seemed to her almost like a mock parade, as if at a given 
signal they could fling away their trappings and emerge, the bare- 
legged gamins they were, impudent and vigorous. For how their 
round, rouged, watchful little faces seemed to assert their clamant 
egos, each one outbidding the other! She pictured them driven 
back to their quotidian labours like so many sheep into a fold, their 
heads drooping, drooping in apparent assent, an assent their hearts 
vociferously denied. 

The noise distressed her, drowning all her senses. She stepped 
into a restaurant where behind tiers of glass-covered recesses dif- 
ferent articles of food could be seen. Beside each recess was a slot 
into which one might deposit a certain number of nickels and in 
return a little glass door flew open and one’s chosen dish could then 
be removed. She seated herself with a lettuce sandwich and a 
glass of milk at one of the large square porcelain tables.. A waiter, 
his face worn down and refined, like some ancient carving in wood, 
the flesh hollowed out under pensive Latin eyes, held her attention 
long enough for her to speculate as to whether an intellectual life 
was not purely a matter of leisure, then her glance travelled on to 
the young woman at the next table. Her elaborately curled hair, 
visible under her modish hat, seemed to have undergone a process 
of burnishing and glazing as if it had been dipped in a bowl of 
copper enamel. She inclined slightly forward in her black clinging 


Note: New York Impressions is a chapter from a-novel entitled She Shall 
Have Music, to be published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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dress and treated her chocolate éclair with gratified leisureliness 
as if this lunch hour were a kind of shady lane in which she loitered, 
running narrowly between two prison walls, the morning from 
which she had just issued, and the afternoon into which she was 
about to step. Sylvia wondered what Marcel would answer if 
she were to observe that provincialism consisted in the inability to 
see over and beyond the confinements of accepted custom. Then 
her memories of the previous night returned with a rush of startled 
excitement, which was again swept away in the din about her. 
She arose and walked up the marble stairs and out once more 
into the sunlight. She felt for her little purse of lizard-skin con- 
taining just fifty-four dollars and eighty-nine cents. It was safely 
in her pocket. She transferred it, however, to her hand and clasped 
it tightly there. She had no definite plans. Of one thing only she 
was certain. She would not go anywhere near that uptown section 
of the city where her early childhood days had been spent. She 
drifted along until she came to Sixth Avenue where she finally 
boarded a downtown car. She felt as if some pressure had been 
lifted from her spirits, yet she was a little anxious and nervous too, 
wondering where she would sleep that night. Opposite her sat a 
young couple, and as she regarded them with heightened nerves their 
whole lives seemed for a moment to be revealed to her. The boy, 
tall, faultlessly groomed, and with regular features, had a stiff 
complacent expression. His metallic voice was the instrument of 
his will which was in its turn the instrument of his desire for 
financial supremacy which was again the instrument of his desire 
to attain social recognition. The girl was slim, smart, and dressed 
with the good taste and discretion which the best tailors supply. 
Without intent to allure she still displayed the potential graces of 
youth. It was, one felt, hardly natural chastity as with some more 
intense women that gave that look of attentive indifference to her 
dark incurious eyes when conversing with one of the opposite sex. 
With her it seemed rather that sex had been beaten back, or coaxed 
back with morsels of poisoned sugar-plums, until now she moved a 
jointed doll in a world whose most profound secrets she never 
thought of challenging. How well Sylvia knew the responses of 
these young people! She had met their sort among her mother’s 
friends. She knew their stereotyped salutations, their joyless, ener- 
getic sports. With what gently veiled hostility maintained by un- 
acknowledged alliances among the ungenerous, the conventionally 
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serene, the financially secure, they would stare down a person, who, 
straying into their midst, should display enthusiasms or resentments 
charged with the dangerous electricity of authentic insight, or rather 
how they would stare past and over them and down some vacant 
tunnel somewhat as they now stared past and over her at this mo- 
ment so that she felt annulled and rejected. Yet could she not 
always build her own subterranean retreats from which to look out 
with an odd knowledge into their suburban gardens, so neatly 
plotted, those gardens where each of the lively and anarchic senses 
of man had become tipped with a soft anaesthetic pad, turning life 
into a dazed, consenting routine through which no rent ever showed 
the jagged peaks beyond the moment? 

She descended at Twelfth Street and walked over to Fifth Ave- 
nue. Her mind was overflowing with impressions. She felt as 
if no adverse fate could now beat down her prepensive spirit. 
Passing an attractive hotel, in which she had occasionally taken tea, 
she decided that if she found no cheaper lodgings she would spend 
the night there. Continuing down as far as Washington Square 
she finally seated herself on one of the public benches facing a 
row of substantial brick houses. The sun poured down upon her, 
the mild Spring air advancing and receding delicately against her 
cheek. She watched the people as they loitered and drifted on, until 
she became absorbed in the play of two little children, a girl and a 
boy of about four and five years old. The boy had taken a large 
rubber ball away from his sister, and the enraged little girl, her 
eyes black with hate, was showering blows upon him, impotent, 
furious blows. He showed on the other hand sheepish but pro- 
found satisfaction, both in the possession of the coveted object, 
and in seeing his little sister reduced to such misery. Sylvia felt 
as if she were studying scientifically the habits of the young of some 
select animal species. How imperishable the desire for power, the 
tough, climbing, preening, serpentine ego, lifting its long hardy 
body essentially unaltered through the ages, feeling its way slyly 
out for its own ends, out into the sun-warmed world, cruel, yet re- 
tarded and disciplined by dependence. The mother, a stout Italian 
woman, came flying to them. “Joseph, stop, stop, give your little 
sister back the ball. Aren’t you ’shamed takin’ the ball from a girl? 
Good little boys never do that. Give it back to her, give it back 
to her at once.” And as he still clung to it sulkily she snatched it 
from his hand, giving him at the same time a sound cuff on the ear. 
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The little girl, placated, accepted the round object which had be- 
come suddenly so precious to her, precious as a symbol. She 
accepted it, holding it tightly under her arm, at a loss now what 
to do, looking at the boy with restored triumph, yet secretly dis- 
satisfied that the contest was entirely over, storing away carefully 
those careless words of her mother’s for how many future troubling 
situations. The boy sulky, despising this unfair intervention, thor- 
oughly contemptuous of his little sister, turned and ran off to play 
with another little boy a year or so older than he, who was ad- 
vancing toward him with a toy engine in his hands. ‘So these 
insidious seeds are sown,” thought Sylvia as she rose and wandered 
over to a brownstone building with a high stoop where she saw a 
sign “Studios for Rent.” 


WIND-WOMEN 
BY WITTER BYNNER 


Wind-women full of petals, 
Winding sunrise around you, 
Cleaving a hardness of metals 

Too frail to confound you, 

Lifting your throats to the laughter 
Of linnets and other companions, 
Letting the dark follow after 

In beautiful canyons, 

Touching dawn with your fingers, 
With your fingers the delicate moon, 
I am sick because winter lingers.— 
Come soon! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A CONFORMABLE NONCONFORMIST 


Tue AuTosiocRaPHy OF Ricnarp Baxter. With 
an introduction and notes by J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 
r2mo. 312 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $}. 


O those of us who honour so highly “the smooth triumphant 

prose” of the Seventeenth Century Mr Lloyd Thomas’ 
abridgement of Reliquiae Baxterianae is of the greatest value. It 
is true that for over two hundred years Edmund Calamy’s version 
of the famous autobiography has served the turn of scholars; yet, 
even so, a condensation as practical as the present one, a con- 
densation which gives us the actual words of the great “Con- 
formable Nonconformist” fulfils a most notable function. If 
further justification of its existence were required we might re- 
mind ourselves of the following disquieting sentence in Calamy’s 
Preface: “I have kept pretty much to his language, and sometimes 
I have taken the freedom to use my own.” 

In these pages we see the inspired preacher at first hand. Ap- 
parent and immovable as his monument in the Kidderminster 
Market Place he is raised up before us in all his austere reason- 
ableness. In an age of bigotry, prejudice, and fluctuating values 
we find him always grave and authoritative, quite as ready, in 
fact, to call “Nol” Cromwell to task as to undertake the doctrinal 
instruction of any High Church Bishop. He lived at a time when 
there were wide opportunities “of pitching on terms that are fit 
for universal concord,” opportunities the neglect of which has 
resulted in the survival and sprouting up of the innumerable sects 
whose mere existence does so much to hinder and perplex Christ’s 
Church militant here upon earth. Few passages in the religious 
history of England are more moving, or sound in my ear more 
nobly in the light of what happened afterwards, than Baxter’s 
passionate appeal to the moderate Church of England clergymen 
to include the Nonconformist Ministry in their fold on the oc- 
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casion of their coming into power at the Restoration. “I beg 
of you as on my knees,” he writes, “for your own sakes, for Eng- 
land’s, for the Church’s, for Christ’s, that you will agree with 
us on these terms. I ask nothing of you for my own self: I 
need nothing that you can give me. My time of service is near 
an end: but England will be England and souls and the Church’s 
peace will be precious and the cause will be the same when all 
present Nonconformists are dead; and Bishops must die as well 
as we.” 

The man was a born preacher, his theological controversial 
prose, his easy flow of verbal eloquence, were utterly different 
from the brooding semi-philosophic meditative writings of, let us 
say, Jeremy Taylor. Almost all his volumes are concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with the religious confusions of his time. He 
seldom if ever put down words which have in them a wisdom 
other than theological. 

This autobiography gives us an insight, the nearest insight we 
ever get, into the unemotional restraint of his strange almost 
Scotch-like personality. Now and again we come upon glimpses 
of his humour, a schoolman’s humour, dry and individual. He 
comments on the rise and fall of his friend James Berry. He had 
been “‘set in a rising way,” had been exalted to the rank of Major- 
General under Cromwell, had even sat in the Upper House, but 
upon the return of Charles II “he became a gardener and lived 
in a safer state than in all his greatness.” With the contempt of 
a mind naturally favourable to established doctrines he describes 
the activities of certain extremists: “They had their own printers, 
and published an abundance of wild pamphlets as changeable as 
the moon.” When the King imprisoned himself in the Isle of 
Wight it seemed to Baxter that he had put himself in Oliver’s 
“pinfold.” But apart from such sallies these pages contain some 
surprising innocences. He gives us several quaint examples of the 
Almighty’s especial solicitude for his welfare. “A great hot- 
mettled horse” fell with him in the street of Worcester, and yet he 
escaped without injury. A bookshelf collapses in his study, yet 
none of the heavy folios so much as touch his gown. He volun- 
tarily swallows a gold bullet “between twenty and thirty shillings 
in weight” as a cure for kidney stone. “I knew not how to be 
delivered of it again. . . . But at last my neighbours set a day 
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apart to fast and pray for me and I was freed of my danger.” 
There is evidence that all through his life from the days when 
he “provoked an imbecility of the stomach by excessive gluttonous 
eating of apples and pears” he was preoccupied with matters which 
had to do with his health. The medical profession, he tells us, 
attributed his malady to “hypochondriac flatulency,” a diagnosis 
which Baxter not unnaturally resented and which caused him to 
conclude one long discourse upon his mysterious and tenacious 
sickness with the following words: “I have written this to remind 
physicians to search deeper when they use to take up with the 
general hiding names of hypochondriacs and scorbutics.” “Hiding 
names’’—what an expression, easily recognizable, of deep injury is 
concealed in this brief phrase! 

That the good divine could be upon occasions a trifle over- 
serious cannot be denied. The young girl who later becomes his 
wife writes to him with all the tremulous intemperance of a love- 
sick maid and has her condition explained by one, two, and three. 
“(1) Your trouble of soul is either some affliction (2) or some 
sin (3) or doubt of your sincerity and true grace.” Small wonder 
that such inhuman tabulating provoked from the pen of his sen- 
sitive and proud convert the following pathetic sentence: “When 
the Lord shall take our carkasses from the grave, and make us 
shine as the sun in glory, then, then, . . . may we love freely.” 

Alas! poor Richard Baxter himself toward the end of his life 
was to encounter a man who was to make short shrift of all his 
analytical casuistries and ponderous rationalizations. 

Few episodes illustrate in a more striking way the ancient 
grudge that the ignorant everyday world nurses against scholar- 
ship than when Baxter in his old age was hailed before the judge- 
ment seat of no less a person than Jeffreys. For those of us who 
have acquired a taste for the scandalous, for the outrageous, pro- 
truding, like a gross and impudent symbol, into what should be 
seemly and decorous, the account of the trial as given in ap- 
pendix (1) will be, I am ashamed to say, appreciated. Judge 
Jeffreys was a crude man and a cruel man, but he was also a man 
of character and one competent to infect with his own ferocious 
genius the dullest court room. 

In order to prove his client’s loyal and peaceable spirit his 
lawyer ventured to remind the Judge that if Baxter had been 
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able to conform he would have been appointed Bishop of Hereford 
by Charles II. “Oy! Oy! we know that,” roared out Jeffreys, “but 
what ailed the old stock owl, unthankful villian that he could not 
conform—was he better or worse than other men?’ In mocking 
tones he then nicknamed his prisoner “Kidderminster Bishop!” 
and as soon as ever the white-haired theologian attempted to 
speak in his own defence shouted across the court room, “Richard, 
Richard, dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison the court? Richard, 
thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart, every one as full of sedition, I might say 
treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been whipped out 
of thy writing-trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou 
pretendest to be a preacher of the Gospel of Peace, and thou hast 
one foot in the grave: it is time for thee to begin to think what 
account thou intendest to give. But leave thee to thyself, and I see 
thou’lt go on as thou hast begun; but, by the grace of God, I’ll 
look after thee.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the dignified quintain of such 
blustering raillery lived to see the fall of his persecutors and 
the establishment of William of Orange upon the throne of Eng- 
land. In his last illness, though his bodily suffering was great, his 
soul, to use one of his own beautiful expressions, was not in “too 
dark and passionate a plight” to receive comfort, or to abide 
strong in “rational faith and hope.” He died December 8th, 1692. 


LiLEweELyn Powys 
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FOUR FRENCH NOVELISTS 


Four Noveuists or THE Otp Reoime. By John 
Garber Palache. 8vo. 271 pages. The Viking Press. 


$3. 


R PALACHE writes pleasantly and informingly about his 
four novelists, Crébillon fils, Diderot, Laclos, and Restif 
de la Bretonne. His object is to convey a taste for a period, to 
explain intelligibly his own enthusiasms. It is customary now 
to write patronizingly of such books as being superfluous or, at 
any rate, quite definitely inferior to philosophical criticism. For 
my part I greatly prefer an honest and accurate work of apprecia- 
tion to more pretentious books which on examination prove to be 
inaccurate, and meaninglessly subtle. Mr Palache is one among 
several contemporary writers who enjoy the French novelists of 
the eighteenth century and are endeavouring to convey that en- 
joyment to others. Our philosophical friends will have to wait 
until that effort is successful before they bring into play their 
destructive genius. Meanwhile, these novelists may be left to 
those simpler souls who prefer works of art to the theories deduced 
from them. 

No one would pretend that the French novelists of the eight- 
eenth century are among the supreme or even first-class artists. 
There is no Shakespeare or Moliére, no Balzac or Dickens lurking 
unrecognized among the hundred and more known and unknown 
novelists of this age. Occasionally, in books so different as Candide 
and the Liaisons Dangereuses, they did create a novel perfect in 
its kind and permanent in its interests. But for one such master- 
piece there are scores of novels which more or less fail, as Diderot’s 
and Restif’s fail, because they are too diffuse, too amorphous, too 
hasty and uncertain in plan and execution. One of their virtues 
is that they were the work of men who were quite conscious of 
their limitations or who, at any rate, were not pretending to be 
greater than they knew. They do not affect cosmic themes or claim 
to symbolize the destiny of man in a tale. Their chief object is 
frankly avowed; they wish to entertain their readers, and if they 
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fail in that they accept the judgement of their audience and try 
to be more amusing next time. Their main topic—let us confess 
it—is the psychology and physiology of sex, a matter scarcely to 
be named among Christians. This they treat intelligently from 
personal experience, with remarkable insight, shrewdness, and 
good taste. They may offend repressive morality, but they never 
offend the most delicate taste. Here they resemble the contem- 
porary painters, Boucher and Fragonard. You would not hang 
the compositions of these masters in a Church or a Court of Law, 
but aesthetically these nudes are charming and in perfect taste. 
These novelists must be read in the same spirit that one looks at 
eighteenth-century French painters and engravers. 

It would be a profound mistake to consider these writers merely 
as elegant voluptuaries and to explain the rapid expansion of the 
novel in eighteenth-century France as solely the response to a 
demand, largely from the women, for more and more delicately 
erotic tales. The novelist was also what was then called a phi- 
losopher, which meant that he was a follower of Voltaire or of 
Rousseau or of both. There are of course several important ex- 
ceptions to this. There is Marivaux, who effected a most ingenious 
transformation of the old picaresque novel with his Marianne; and 
there is the Abbé Prévost, who spent much of his life imitating 
Richardson and produced one masterpiece, Manon Lescaut, from 
himself. But this is true of Mr Palache’s four novelists. The 
vogue of novels became marked about 1740 and increased as the 
century proceeded, particularly after the publication of La Nouvelle 
Héloise in 1761. This is both interesting and significant. It meant 
that a large new class of persons was reading and was consciously 
or unconsciously absorbing the views of the phéilosophes. And 
philosophie was what we should pompously call a transvaluation of 
values, a perpetual if oblique attack on the standards and values 
of orthodox Christianity. The views of Voltaire and Rousseau were 
popularized, in a diluted and often erroneous manner, by these 
legions of humbler brethren. This is one reason for their interest 
in sex, apart from its perennial popularity. The Church disap- 
proved of the whole subject and in fact had clothed it in a long 
flannel nightgown of taboos. The philosophes and novelists in- 
sisted on removing the nightgown and in lecturing upon or praising 
the charms revealed. Moreover, they did not disdain to satirize 
the practical consequences of their own views. 
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Crébillon fi/s, whose art derives from Marivaux, was a thorough 
Voltairean; Restif was a follower of Rousseau and so, more dis- 
tantly, was Laclos. Diderot, a more original mind, was akin to 
both Voltaire and Rousseau in that he persistently and eloquently 
denied Christian values. Crébillon fi/s was a man after Voltaire’s 
own heart. The correct prose-writer in Voltaire might start at 
Crébillon’s neologisms and Jachetés de style, but he could only 
applaud a social satirist so astute, so observant, so light, and so 
amusing. The sparkle and dash of French comedy were employed 
by Crébillon in scenes which could scarcely be represented on the 
stage and on characters more individual and naturalistic than those 
permitted by the classic rules of comedy. Crébillon’s satire never 
went beyond a gentle and implied ridicule. He had no strong 
convictions, moral or otherwise, to inculcate; his only design was 
to entertain his readers with the amours of fashionable people. 
And since fashionable people are always ridiculous, he had only 
to represent them accurately and to analyse them, to make their 
ridiculousness apparent. Laclos, on the other hand, had strong 
convictions and that envious, ambitious, confused sort of mind 
which makes the Jacobin. His Liaisons Dangereuses, so logical, so 
restrained, so brilliant in its psychology, is really a formidable at- 
tack on French aristocratic society. The theme of the book is that 
innocence and weakness are preyed upon by astute and perfidious 
power. The book was “a wave in the ocean of Revolution.” Like 
most of the Jacobins, Laclos was a follower of Rousseau. By im- 
plication he contrasts the virtues of “Nature” with the vices of 
“Society” and shows how helpless the one is in the hands of the 
other. More important than its significance as a piece of revolu- 
tionary propaganda is the book’s achievement as a work of art. 
It is more compact, more coherent, more interesting than any of 
the novels of its kind. Its reputation now stands higher than at 
any previous time. 

The novels of Laclos and, to a less extent, Crébillon have 
ordonnance. The work of Diderot and Restif is a genial chaos. 
The reformist instinct is strong in both, but their work is far too 
miscellaneous and discursive to be considered merely in this light. 
Each of Voltaire’s tales has a central idea and all the amusing 
details are subordinated to it; there is plenty of embroidery but 
no mere expatiation, no getting lost on side-tracks. But what 
is the central idea of Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau or of Restif’s 
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Monsieur Nicolas? The novels of these two are anything but con- 
scious works of art. They are the overflow of minds both alert and 
capacious, but too impatient, too undisciplined to make the stream 
flow in orderly channels. Most of the novels of Restif are tumul- 
tuous diaries and confessions; Diderot’s were improvisations. Both 
these authors wrote at a tremendous speed and hardly ever troubled 
to correct their work. Restif, who was a working printer, actually 
wrote his books as he set them up. Diderot thought so little of his 
that he went into peals of laughter when he heard that a com- 
plete edition of his works was being prepared. Moreover several 
of Diderot’s novels were not published in his lifetime, so little 
did he esteem them. The Bijoux Indiscrets, which was published, 
was composed in about a fortnight to show his mistress that he 
could write a novel in the style of Crébillon fi/s. It should be said 
that the imitation is clumsy and none of the characteristic excel- 
lencies of Crébillon are reproduced. 

These novelists (with the exception of Diderot) have been so 
much neglected by English critics that Mr Palache’s book does 
some useful pioneering work and may be recommended as a means 
of introduction to those who have not yet made the acquaintance 
of the eighteenth-century French novelists. 


Ricuarp ALDINGTON 
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NATIVES OF ROCK 


Natives or Rock. By Glenway Wescott. With 
Decorations by Pamela Bianco. 8vo. 20 pages. 
Francesco Bianco, New York. $7.50. 


N this collection of twenty poems, we have such “polished facets, 
and relics devotedly adorned,” “symmetrical relations,” and 
“evidence of intelligence” as Mr Wescott likes to find in a poet’s 
book. In “those days” as he calls 1922 and the years prior to it 
in which he wrote these poems, he “had taken here and there a 
devious circumlocution to avoid an awkwardness of grammar,” 
“had removed a connective, or forced a noun to modify a noun as 
if it were an adjective or as if English were German.” He has 
“once or twice” come upon a word or a phrase which he cannot 
understand and has omitted it or has put in its place “an exact 
word for what it probably meant.” In anxiety about one’s past 
poetic self, there is something perhaps dangerously leisured, but 
such anxiety is natural and it is literary, and we should like to 
assure the author that we find here, much besides “‘souvenirs” and 
“facets.” 

Although there are typographic errors as ingeniously undetect- 
able as the book is decorative, such errors recede. Strangely, yet 
perhaps not strangely, in proportion as authors are disturbed by 
unaccountable defects in their work, they are miraculously absolved 
of them. ‘of 

The New Mexico country—a heightened, poetic equivalent of 
the literal—is here. Verbal harmony and cadence are here, and 
a veritable Scheherazade’s rainbow-garmented, many-ply tissue of 
colour. Peaches in Bloom are 


“ . . Froth of cherries, 
red bees, and fingers 


spread in a star” 


With the Penitent in the Snow, are three figures—two walking, 
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“|. . and Christ 
carried overhead— 
his red cotton robe 
flaring 

over wooden loins, 

his face as if whittled 
in green wax. 


Kin of the calla, 

of fish-brown orchids, 
of the rubber plant 
and fuchsia. . .” 


Embedded in ornament and “gaiety of enamel,” the concept some- 
times simulates its background—as similarly, one cannot at first 
see what one is seeing, in Miss Bianco’s dense, clear, geometric 
pomegranates, petunias, trumpet-flowers, gloxinias, salpiglossus, 
orange-flowers, and orchids. The turkey “moves his embossed body 
of gun-metal and gold in the stubble-field” ; 


* . . the twig-horned deer 
whets his haunches 
on the air’; 


horses stand in the river, “their feet on the reflected sun’; the 
human body is 


“Simple as a snake 
to the eye, but curious 
in motions . . .” 


In having a sumptuously feathered, tropic, tribally adorned, 
aesthetic progress of that which is elaborately unusual, one is with- 
out something else and feels in this instance a need for more of 
the “snake,” or “rivers walked by snipe,” of “the spotted flock . . . 
like a stream of water flowing in a crevice.” 

But cadence is “something” and colour is something—violet, 
pink, primrose, maroon, 
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“in the plaza, where autumn 
is thin, tinged 
like a fish-scale.” 


Exactly tinted and unexaggeratedly denominated Natives of Rock, 
intangible Magnolias and the Intangible Horse of New Mexico 
become in this book, a possession even of those who have not seen 
them. 

MarianNE Moore 











THE NOVEL TO-DAY 


Tue Mopern Novet. By Elizabeth Drew. sr2mo. 
274 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


T is surely one of the advantages of the form of prose fiction 
known as the novel that no one has been able to define it, 

at least for long. It has lived up to its name in accommodating 
itself to the requirements of every successive age—it has remained 
the novel. One generalization that can be made of the novel in 
the past is its derived or parasitic character. Sometimes this has 
manifested itself in a fatal susceptibility to imitation and bor- 
rowed plumage, as in the Greek romance, bastard of the epic; 
sometimes in a wholesome spirit of satire as in Don Quixote and 
the picaresque tale, bastards of the romance of chivalry, but en- 
dowed with the vigour that was supposed to be the birthright of 
the love child. The Renaissance novel as a serious criticism of 
life was an illegitimate combination of the book of etiquette and 
the illustrative short story, or novella. Modern English fiction 
developed from the journalistic biography; and attracted by the 
vogue of more distinguished forms in the eighteenth century it 
tended to enter into close alliance with the essay and the drama. 
Thus we find the British novel of the nineteenth century an 
amorphous combination of the epic, romance, parable, biography, 
sermon, drama, and essay, with lyrical passages addressed by the 
author to his characters, his readers, or himself—a mere play- 
ground whose frequenters seem to a serious artist like Mrs Edith 
Wharton a group of singularly robust, spirited, and awkward 
schoolboys. It was Henry James who first undertook to intro- 
duce something like organized athletics and the technique of team 
play into this village green, and his two most attentive pupils, 
Mrs Wharton and Mr Percy Lubbock, have both reduced his teach- 
ings to text-book form. It was perhaps in any case time for the 
novel, after its prolonged and delinquent adolescence, to take on 
something of the responsibilities of maturity and become con: 
scious of itself. At all events, we now recognize the novel as 
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a form of art described in The Craft of Fiction, The Art of Fiction, 
The Technique of the Novel, et cetera, and practised more or less 
consistently by a group of novelists, who, whatever personal in- 
feriority we may attribute to them as contemporaries, certainly 
surpass their predecessors in mastery of material and the resources 
of craftsmanship. 

Miss Drew has written the most intelligent book on the modern 
novel which has yet appeared. She is less constrained in her judge- 
ments than Professor Weygant, less erratic than Gerald Gould. As 
befits an Englishwoman of quality “who for three years has been 
lecturing on English literature in American colleges and women’s 
clubs,” she is a bit condescending in her manner to the lesser breeds 
within the law. She has, however, made her map in a thoroughly 
workmanlike fashion, and distributed her emphasis discreetly. 
She first surveys the field according to its provinces, The Novel 
and the Age, Sex Simplexes and Complexes, The New Psychology, 
Yokel Colour, et cetera, and then concentrates attention upon the 
capitals of Edwardian fiction, Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett, and 
Conrad. Here her criticism is remarkably even and sound. She 
sees in Galsworthy the abundance of his gifts, and also the lack 
which makes the formal sum of them less than their real total. 


“His thought is sound and sincere; his sensibility delicate; his 
sympathy profound; his workmanship and sense of form ex- 
quisite; and yet in spite of it all, there is a sense of something 
lacking in his work as a whole, a feeling not exactly of narrow- 
ness, but of smallness and spareness of effort, something a little 
meagre, a lack of robustness, of vitality, which is disconcerting.” 


Galsworthy’s theme is the inadequacy of man to the requirements 
of his social situation; his art adds an ironic touch of the futile to 
his portrayal of futility. Wells deals with the social organism 
directly rather than by implication, and in contrast with Gals- 
worthy his faith in humanity is strong, an “unshakable conviction 
that man has his future in his own hands, and that the vast 
majority of youthful mankind is full of undeveloped fineness.” 
Arnold Bennett is a more detached and dispassionate critic of 
life than either Galsworthy or Wells. 
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Miss Drew does full justice to his sense of environment and 
history. 


“We see every detail of the time and the place and the human 
background against which his characters play their parts. We 
feel the quality of the changing epochs as imperceptibly one age 
merges with another; we know not only their spirits but the solid 
details of what people ate and wore and read, what sort of houses 
they lived in and how these houses were furnished ; how the devel- 
oping human consciousness was wrought upon by its parents and 
friends and teachers and work and holiday and traditions, religious, 
political, and social; what opportunities it had, what it missed, 
what it bungled.” 


The same scientific precision is notable in Conrad’s “minute and 
searching: study of human phenomena,” and the same belief that 
“the setting of any human situation is an essential part of that 
situation”; but in both Conrad and Bennett the final emphasis 
is on character triumphing over environment. Bennett and Con- 
rad illustrate the eclectic nature of the modern English novel. 
Both are realists, both romanticists; Conrad excelling in the epic 
breadth of his background, with its opportunities for the develop- 
ment of character on the largest scale, and the release of emotion 
in intensest form; Bennett in the energy, zest, and variety with 
which he enlivens the dramatic scene of life. 

Miss Drew is most sympathetic toward the Edwardians, and 
most understanding of their realistic formula of the interpreta- 
tion of character in terms of environment. She discusses later 
developments, however, with abundant information and _ per- 
spicacity. She recognizes the tendency of present-day fiction, dis- 
illusioned in respect to absolutism in morals and philosophy and 
large general concepts in regard to society, to fall back on indi- 
vidual experience. She might have pointed out the coincidence 
between realistic fiction in this mood and pragmatic philosophy. 
She notes the importance of The Way of All Flesh, “the father 
of the new type of autobiographical novel.” This new realism, 
which Henry James with clairvoyance named “realism of experi- 
ence,” Miss Drew accepts with reserves. “It is perhaps natural 
that the new realism should produce a great deal of very raw 
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egotism,” she writes, “that its practisers should be a good deal 
more interested in their own psychology and environment than 
in general human life.” She complains tartly of “the sameness 
of experience among the writers of biographical fiction.” Mr 
Beresford’s Jacob Stahl trilogy she finds “a little heavy and mo- 
notonous,” and she complains of the “intermittent flatness” in Of 
Human Bondage, Mary Olivier, Young Felix, and other examples 
of the confessional school. ‘There will be a fine, mellow, full- 
bodied flow of narrative for a while, and then it will taste as if it 
had been standing a long while with the cork cut.” 

With studies of the unconscious or of consciousness in its im- 
mediate, unselected, unrationalized state she has less patience. 
D. H. Lawrence’s work in the former vein she dismisses sum- 
marily as “argument about what cannot be argued, statement 
about what cannot be stated.” Toward Dorothy Richardson and 
James Joyce in their full acceptance of the immediate stream 
of consciousness she is more polite than is Mr Gerald Gould, but it 
is with an obvious effort. 


“There is no reason why subconscious life should be any more 
‘true’ or ‘essential’ than conscious life, the ingredients of a pudding 
are no more ‘true’ or ‘essential’ than the pudding itself when it 
is cooked.” 


She admits that there are certain aspects of life which can be con- 
veyed more vividly by this method than in any other way—but 
one gathers that these are not to Miss Drew the important aspects 
of life. Nor to her can the vividness with which particular mo- 
ments of consciousness are rendered compensate for the lack of 
perspective in the picture, or of composition in the life. Miss 
Drew again echoes the pragmatists in insisting that the purpose 
of art is “to bring order out of chaos, to impose form on being.” 

What is most interesting about her book is her steady con- 
templation of the novel, that hybrid among literary forms, in this 
light, as a vehicle of the artistic impulse dealing with the stuff of 
modern life. The formula which she best comprehends is that 
of the Edwardians, the interpretation of character through environ- 
ment, by use of which they gain space for inferences or conclu- 
sions of large and general application. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
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is so much the apt pupil of this school that Miss Drew almost 
explicitly places her first among the new comers. For the rest, 
Miss Drew falls back on another formula catholic enough to satisfy 
any one. “The quality of biographic fiction is in the vigor and 
vividness with which a personality is translated into the written 
word.” This is to say what Henry James has already said: a 
novel is an impression of life, its excellence depending upon 
its truth and vividness, which in turn depend upon the genius of 
the author. 


Rosert Morss Lovett 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


In THe Sitver Station, by James Branch Cabell (10mo, 358 pages; 
McBride: $2.50) the master turns with an ambiguous smile to the task 
of finishing off various last items in his sardonic comedy epic of Poictesme. 
He here relates, in ten elegant and slily uproarious books, the necromantic 
mortal conclusions of the nine lords of the Silver Stallion, who were the 
Round Table, so to say, of Manuel the Redeemer. Some readers may 
feel that Mr Cabell is again rather over-biblically broad in his humour 
(perhaps he is) ; others that he is not sufficiently respectful to our leading 
human dogmas (perhaps he is not); but not even the most carping can 
deny the sovereignty of his imagination. 


Uncuancino Quest, by Philip Gibbs (12mo, 327 pages; Doran: $2) is a 
substantial brick-and-mortar novel—a constructed rather than a creative 
effort, with a war correspondent doing most of the work. The bricks 
are of many sorts—Victorian London, the Boer War, Imperialism, the 
militant suffragettes, the Irish question, the World War, and Bolshevism; 
the mortar is mostly journalism. As a panorama of life in England 
during the last thirty years, it surveys life from many angles, and it 
successfully fills, but does not go beyond, the author’s own definition of 
it as being “in some ways the history of my generation” with “a warning 
for the next.” 


Brack Harvest, by I. A. R. Wylie (12mo, 318 pages; Doran: $2.50) is 
cut from a large but penny-dreadful pattern; its narrative of race 
hatred and nationalistic plotting has many passages of imaginative power, 
but these are mere eddies in a whirlpool which dwindles in impressive- 
ness as it increases in violence. Chemical warfare, as an agency for the 
destruction of the world, seems to be becoming almost as engrossing a 
theme for novelists as for militarists. Mr Wylie has re-enforced his 
own contribution to the subject by allowing his fancy to toy with the 
idea of a world-wide uprising of the black races. As a commentary on 
humanity, the book leaves a taste on the tongue like that of a rotting 
apple; considered as a work of imagination, the best that one can say 
of it is that it is ingenious. 


Tue Crime aT VANDERLYNDEN’S, by R. H. Mottram (12mo, 265 pages; 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $2.50). For the third time, Mr Mottram 
has turned to one sector of war experience for his material, and for the 
third time, he is successful. The manner of this book is, if anything, 
more lucid, more ironic, more illuminating, than its predecessors. As a 
study of what happens to men in war, it is thoughtful and penetrating—its 
sober surface flecked with sharp glints of characterization and flashes of 
wit. The style is flexible and sinewy as a branch of history, bracing in 
that it shuns all the conceits of fine writing where fine writing must be 
so easy and so tempting. 
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Tue Vittace In THE JUNGLE, by Leonard Woolf (12mo, 301 pages; 
Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). The romance of tropical jungles, that romance 
which has its origin in the far-off days when human existence was con- 
stantly being menaced by the silent encroachments of the vegetable world, 
has been rung upon so often in recent years that one begins to grow 
weary of it. Mr Leonard Woolf's story, however, is told with such simple 
directness that our imagination is once again roused and we feel in the 
forests of Ceylon the ancient enemy of man still present, still unvan- 
quished, still waging a slow warfare of demolition and obliteration with 
long manipulating fingers, ghastly green in colour. Though perfectly 
sound from a literary point of view the book cannot be regarded as a 
work of genius. 


Tue Happy Guost, by H. H. Bashford (12mo, 280 pages; Harpers: 
$2.50). To always allow the tail to wag the dog results gradually some- 
times, in confirming a suspicion that there isn’t any dog. Mr Bashford 
is overly fond of the surprise-ending—which has led to a comparison of 
his stories with those of O. Henry. But where O. Henry made the final 
twist serve him shrewdly to fasten the plot in the reader’s memory, Mr 
Bashford seizes upon it with an overconfident vehemence which defeats 
his purpose. His twists are like those which the farmer’s wife gives the 
chicken’s neck—fatal to the chicken. Where he casts such devices aside— 
notably in Mr Parchester and the Gods—his fictions are deft and sym- 
pathetic, done with a submerged twinkle. 


Tue Best Sort Stories oF 1925, edited by Edward J. O’Brien (12mo, 
449 pages; Small, Maynard: $2.50). In that noisy over-crowded mart 
where the short story hucksters go to and fro selling their wares any one 
who assumes the position of arbiter can hardly expect to go unchallenged. 
We, however, continue to feel the utmost confidence in the practical sound- 
ness of Mr O’Brien’s judgements. The present collection represents a 
work-a-day choice redeemed from the commonplace in that it includes The 
Old Lady, by Evelyn Scott, and Fire and Water, by Glenway Wescott. 


Aniciz Brun, by Emile Henriot, translated by Henry Longan Stuart (12mo, 
312 pages; The Viking Press: $2) is the history of a prosperous French 
family between Waterloo and the Marne: a century, two dozen brief 
biographies, three hundred quiet pages. The novel has no pretensions 
and very few faults. Perhaps it lacks the effect of continuity, and 
perhaps the individual chapters are more interesting than the whole. 
At any rate, the impression which remains is not so much of one picture 
as of a gallery of pictures: a group of quiet interiors, painted in the 
Dutch style; the colours are subdued, and the artist’s talent is humble, 
exact, painstaking, almost anonymous. 


Nor Poppy, by Virginia Moore (12mo, 109 pages; Harcourt, Brace : $1.75). 
The best feature of these verses is their idiom; it is sharp, modern and, 
in spite of a few echoes, personal. The emotions are generally familiar, 
and the ideas rise hardly above that voluntary bankruptcy of the intellect 
which is the curse and convention of American lyric poetry. 
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There are many poems which distinguish Leonora Speyer’s Fippier’s Fare- 
¢ WELL (12mo, 114 pages; Knopf: $2) from the work of the too numerous, 
- too female, poets and poetesses who have crowded the presses. She is 
. seldom perfervid, almost never sentimental; she neither coquettes with 
y her reader nor indulges in clever obscurities. On the contrary, in such 
- poems as Deep Sea Fishing, I'll be Your Epitaph, Kleptomaniac, On- 
: looker, New England Cottage, and various others, she speaks out simply. 
) 





Which is to say that much of her work is admirable. 


Edward Davison’s Harvest oF YoutH (12mo, 115 pages; Harpers: $2) 
quite unobtrusively recommends itself to the reader of poetry as one of 
the most delightful volumes of the year. The verse is elegant; and the 
themes, whether emotional or philosophical, are moving. We find here no 
straining for effect, no bizarre imagery or diction; rather, a restatement 

in beautiful form of certain ideas and experiences which custom cannot 

| stale. And though the harvest be of youth, it is not forced, but ripened 
by the natural suns and winds of such seasons as are common to us all. 


Poetry AnD Criticism, by Edith Sitwell (12mo, 37 pages; Holt: $1.50) is 
a slightly irritated but very coherent polemic for the modernist movement 
in poetry. It describes intelligibly the chief aims of the modernists—such 
as their ambition to create for poetry a new scale of sense-values. It ex- 
pounds certain examples of modernist poetry in the light of these aims. 
The modernists, apparently, have not hitherto been willing to prosecute 
their cause by this sort of exposition; and perhaps it is a kindergarten 
business, as the author, judging by her sarcastic minuteness, seems to think ; 
but possibly it is required, for the time being, in the education of critics. Its 
value is evident here, where it securely founds the way for the author’s 
score-point, namely, that the renascence of poetry in the past has been only 
through innovations such as the modernists have in mind. 


Anonymity, by E. M. Forster (10mo, 23 pages; Hogarth Press: 2/) is 
the twelfth of the Hogarth Essays, published by Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, its purport being that all imaginative works might well be 
anonymous, that the producer of any first-rate work of creation has but 
dubious right to tag it with the name borne by his flagging ephemeral 
personality, since in so far as work is creative, it is not his but its own, 
existing in its own entity, having originated not in him but in an eternal 
something within him, in the “down there.” “Down there, there are no 
names, no personality as we understand personality, no marrying or giving 
in marriage.” 


Joun Stoan, edited and with an introduction by A. E. Gallatin (4to, 20 
pages; 34 reproductions; Dutton: $2.50). Mr Gallatin is a collector 
who has the courage to buy contemporary art. Such people are all too 
rare and should be double-starred in the American Baedeker. He has 
already written brochures in praise of Gaston Lachaise, Max Kuehne, and 
the new water-colourists headed by John Marin and Charles Demuth. 
In John Sloan it is the sturdy allegiance to American subject-matter that 
appeals to this writer. 
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With many whimsical errors in orthography arising from the fact that it 
was printed in France, Masters or Mopern Art: BertHe Monrisor, by 
Armand Fourreau (illus., 12mo0, 63 pages; Dodd, Mead: $1.75) is the 
seventh volume of a series of excellent monographs. Berthe Morisot, 
according to the gallant M Fourreau, was a woman of transcendent 
charm whose art shines out with a spiritual fervour truly and uniquely 
feminine; according to Degas, she made pictures as she made bonnets 
—not without inspiration but without the creative gift—and through her 
winning perseverance, together with the counsel of Corot and Manet, 
at length attained the Luxembourg. 


Tue Art or Seeino, by Charles Herbert Woodbury, N. A., and Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins (8vo, 290 pages; Scribner: $2) is a manual of picture- 
writing, that is, of the art of expressing visual facts correctly and clearly; 
and holds only so much theory as is necessary to explain its purpose. Ina 
text primarily intended for teachers, the “setting-up exercises for the eye” 
here recommended would undoubtedly reward those willing to test their 
vision on paper, and should prove interesting to any, young or old, who 
find fun in looking. The illustrations, including a charming Fatal Dance 
of Salome, are for the most part drawings by children who have been 
instructed in this new art of seeing. 


Tue New Sprait 1n tHe Evropean Tueatre, A Study of the Modern 
Drama, by Huntley Carter (8vo, 292 pages; Doran: $7.50). A com- 
pendium of the innovations recently tested in the European theatre. 
Nothing seems left out. The décors of Picasso, Hugo, and Léger in 
Paris; the activities of Marinetti and Prampolini in Italy, of Reinhardt, 
Schmidt, and Strnad in Germany and Austria, of Rabinowitch, Meier- 
hold, Tairoff, and Jakouloff, in Russia, are described and discussed. The 
discussions seem dry, professorial, and without bias until just at the 
end where the author discloses a fervour for the workers’ socialistic theatre 
of the future which is to be “pure and perfect.” “The old theatre is 
dead.” “The capitalistic theatre is corrupt.” No good thing can come 
from corruption. For the workers “the stage is virgin soil in which they 
can plant their seed with full expectation of reaping the fine fruit of 
their own memory and aspiration provided the soil is kept virgin.” The 
argument is as weak as the metaphor is mixed. Mr Carter doesn’t really 
know workers. They are not after purity but for just what the other 
fellow has. 


Tue Dyssux, by S. Ansky, translated by Henry Alsberg and Winifred 
Katzin (12mo, 145 pages; Boni & Liveright: $2). The capacity of the 
Jews for unrelieved solemnity is once again illustrated by The Dybbuk, 
one of the successful plays of the winter now issued in book form. 
S. Ansky, the author, never once interrupts the march of events with a 
Shakespearian quip; but all is fervour, chants, and casting out of devils. 
The events do, however, march, and the effects in the theatre are certain. 
The translation into English from the Yiddish naturally misses some of 
the original fire of the lines and reading them is a drier experience than 
hearing them spoken by the clever actors of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
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Tue Great Gop Brown, THe Moon or THE CarisBeEeEs, and Six OTHER 


Pays OF THE Sea, by Eugene O’Neill (10mo, 383 pages; Boni & Live- 
right: $2.50). Mr O’Neill’s Pegasus might be likened, in these days, to a 
second-hand Ford that does go up the hill and down again but with an 
immense deal of squeaking and puffing. There is some art in the driving 
but not a trace of the art that conceals art. This writer aims to be a 
complete pessimist but does not do it beautifully, like “B. V.” Thompson, 
nor bitingly, like Strindberg. He torments himself to no conclusion about 
God and revels in ugly curses. “The best good is not to be born,” is his 
constantly reiterated philosophy. . . . Well, the discontented young un- 
doubtedly accept him as their spokesman, but it is difficult to imagine a 
fairly successful person of over forty who could look with anything except 
amused tolerance on the petulant rebellion against life that streaks through 
The Great God Brown. 


A Natura.ist oF Sous, by Gamaliel Bradford (8vo, 369 pages ; Houghton 


Mifflin: $3.50) includes eight essays in criticism, on subjects such as 
Walter Pater and John Donne, and four in biographic characterization, 
or “psychography,” on such subjects as Xenophon and St Francis of 
Sales. The author has accomplished much by delicacy, conscience, and the 
systematic study of character, for his method, in essence, appears to date 
from Plutarch, one of whose foundation principles was that in the study 
of character, mere chance words and unconsidered off-hand behaviour are 
often of greater significance than great deeds and resounding prowess. 
Painstaking as the present essays are, however, they seem to lack a 
certain finality of composition which the author, in his prefatory essay, 
leads us to expect as the chief merit of psychography over biography; 
they incline to enumeration rather than synthesis; they are seldom single 
in the sense that each is, in its every part, the development of one organic 
total impression and only one. 


Memories oF Ninety Years, by Mrs E. M. Ward (8vo, 332 pages; 


Holt: $5). This autobiography of a lady born in London on June first, 
1832 provides abundant entertainment for those who enjoy gossip of early 
Victorian days. Mrs Ward began life very prettily. She sang a song— 
“Buy a broom, ladies,”—at the Landseers, and her dress at her first 
ball, when she was eleven, was tarlatan, trimmed with white satin ribbon. 
Mrs Ward is interested in murderers and countesses. For little rude 
boys—horrid “potential Bolsheviks,” who interrupted her work and threw 
dust upon a picture of St Luke’s Church Gardens, Chelsea, that she was 
painting—she, naturally, does not care. 


Carvin Cootipce, THe Man Wuo 1s Presipent, by William Allen White 


(12mo, 252 pages; Macmillan: $2) tells probably all there is to tell about 
the genesis of the Calvinian gifts of silence and unremitting negativity, 
and the Calvinian reverence for property and the money power—indeed 
perhaps more than all, for it runs to two hundred and fifty pages, whereas 
it might well have rested in something like this tidy description of Coolidge 
as mayor of Northampton (page 51): “He made a good mayor by doing 
nothing in particular with great economy.” 
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Mr Frederic C. Howe tells, in Tue Conressions oF A Rerormer (8mo, 
352 pages; Scribner: $3), the story of his active life as a civic crusader: 
as lieutenant to the embattled Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, as a director 
of the Cooper Union and a very public citizen of New York, as commis- 
sioner of immigration at Ellis Island, as a member of the Wilson mission 
to Paris, and finally at home again with the railway brotherhoods and 
the farmer-labour party. He inclines to disillusionment, for he had, as he 
confesses, a good many millennial preconceptions, the unlearning of which 
he found a wry business; but he writes with spirit and good temper, and 
certainly with broad reality, giving a dramatic and typical view of the 
American public scene. 




























INCENTIVES IN THE New Inpustriat Orper, by J. A. Hobson (12mo, 
160 pages; Seltzer: $1.75). In the midst of the controversies which, like 
snarling dogs about a lively city cat, for ever revolve around the subject 
of our changing industrial order, Mr Hobson’s cool, impartial, logical 
analyses, carefully sifted and scrutinized, will prove both suggestive 
and iiluminating; while his compressed and lucid manner of exposition 
will render it easy for the layman to follow with enjoyment the abstruse 
matter which is the object of this author’s research. 


Matter Man anv Minp, by W. F. Shearcroft (8vo, 187 pages; Mac- 
millan: $3) is a popular, instructive summary of man’s prehistoric 
background and of his scientific accomplishments throughout the ages as 
these accomplishments bear on modern problems. The author writes 
in the easy optimistic manner of one whose hopes receive no checks and 
whose sensibilities receive no shocks. He should, however, have possessed 
himself of the content of modern psychology before citing Professor 
McDougall as the chief exponent of Behaviourism. 


How to Unperstanp Puitosopny, From Aristotle to Bergson, by A. E. 
Baker (16mo, 225 pages; Doran’s Modern Readers’ Bookshelf: $1.25) is 
one of a series of condensed informative volumes intended for the 
diffident layman. Mr Baker eschews the ambitious project implied by his 
title and confines himself to a competent presentation of the characteristic 
tenets of western philosophy. 


A Manvat or Sryvte, with Specimens of Type (12mo, 391 pages; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: $3). ules have been added, such as have 
become superfluous have been omitted, and new illustrative matter, as 
also a simplifying and perfecting of exposition, emphasize the value of 
this eighth revised edition of the typographic rules of The University of 
Chicago Press. Besides a chapter on book structure, there is a section 
on “composition”—capitalization, punctuation, abbreviating, spelling— 
suggestions to the literary typographic novice; a glossary of terms; a list 
of printer’s symbols; specimens of type; and magna cum laude, an 

executive zeal and power over subject-matter, which cannot but advantage 

and animate the reader, be he or be he not, versed in the look and the 
logic of the printed page. 
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COMMENT 


OETRY, that is to say the poetic, is a primal necessity. Con- 

doned as a laboured flight, the concept in Rasselas of the happy 
valley in Abyssinia, is typically expressive of the universal need for 
something which transcends the literal. “On one part were flocks 
and herds feeding in the pastures, on another all the beasts of the 
chase, frisking in the lawns; the sprightly kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and the solemn 
elephant reposing in the shade.” It would seem that the more 
seriously careful responsibility is, the greater the need for imagina- 
tion and the surer, an apperception of it. 

Unfortunately, the romantic book which is insistently advertised 
as a compendium of fire and flavour, may darken more than it 
diverts and often it is in the child’s book that one finds the really 
potent principle of which we hear so much. No doubt successive 
editions of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, of The Wind in the 
Willows, The Little White Bird, of Padraic Colum’s “children’s 
books,” and of Alice in Wonderland," are required by grown people 
whose patience with the mode is at an end. Seeming to some in 
childhood incomprehensibly epic in character, Lewis Carroll is to 
mature taste, appropriate espiéglerie. Overcoming all sense of 
the somnambulistic predetermined formlessness of a conscious 
trance, certain qualities are beyond cavil. . There are the person- 
able, selfcontained, human completeness of the rabbit, and the at- 
tentive uncontradictoriness of Alice. A precision of unlogic in 
Lewis Carroll, is logic’s best apologist—a hypothetically accurate 
illogical law of cause and effect. And the connexion between the 
kitten as precipitating the dream and the fact that all the poems 
are about fish, is most precise. 

In commending technical merits, one pays tribute to a deeper 
power, and is in this instance in debt to something which is in 
many senses, poetic. We may read in an English weekly of a 
raven which built a nest in a cypress-tree with the assistance 
2 Alice in Wonderland. Through the Looking Glass. The Hunting of 


the Snark. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrations by John Tenniel. Introduc- 
tion by Alexander Woollcott. 10mo. 351 pages. Boni & Liveright. $3. 
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of a boy, the boy handing the sticks and the raven building the 
nest; and find in the idea of Alice’s “going messages for a rabbit” 
or watching a mousehole for the cat, an equally satisfactory un- 
literalness. The colloquy in the railway carriage, of the gentleman 
dressed in white paper, of the Goat, the Beetle, the Gnat, and 
the Lass, is plausibly fantastic because so unplausible, as is the 
metamorphosis of the grunting baby—which “held out its arms 
and legs in all directions, ‘just like a star-fish,’ thought Alice.” 
“So she set the little creature down, and felt quite relieved to see 
it trot away quietly into the wood. ‘If it had grown up,’ she said 
to herself, ‘it would have made a dreadfully ugly child: but it 
makes rather a handsome pig, I think.’ ” 

Books proffered as children’s books are sometimes for older 
readers. Babies’ books, indeed, Jules Lemaitre’s Alphabet for in- 
stance, and Anatole France’s children’s books, The Mad Dog, 
John Gilpin’s Ride, and The House That Jack Built, are philo- 
sophically for the man; and a literary monument—let us say Robin- 
son Crusoe—seems sometimes to those who are not grown up, a 
kind of apocalyptic aesthetic revelation. Tom Brown’s School- 
days sounds more limber than it is; The Water Babies, and Hans 
Andersen seem old for children, and to the unsuspecting, very 
young reader, Alice in Wonderland is complex. Lewis Carroll’s 
books are now, however, as Mr Woollcott says in the introduction 
to this present edition—folk-lore. Alice has become our mentor 
and is at no one’s mercy. The rather grown-up, fashionable, white 
and red board covers are for the patient adult, but the illustrations 
are by John Tenniel, and for one’s own part, the polite, indoor, 
lighthaired, straighthaired aspect of an as he sees her extraordinary 
ordinary child, could not be supplanted. 

Mr Woollcott speaks of the many languages into which Alice in 
Wonderland has been translated, of satires upon her, plays about 
her, music and illustrations which have been made for her. He 
tells us something of Lewis Carroll, the “shy, retreating man” 
whose life was scholastic and whose spirit was immaculate. If not 
all of these introductory words are shy and retreating or sparely 
scholastic, they ungrudgingly invite us to share the pleasure and the 
power that only a certain kind of uncommon nonsense can impart. 

















